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^ditoridl. 

TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  stand  taken  by  one  of  the  great  political  par¬ 
ties  of  the  State  in  opposition  to  County  Superinten¬ 
dence  demands  the  serious  consideration  of  every  friend 
of  our  school  system.  Without  efficient  supervision  in 
some  form,  our  schools  will  never  accomplish  the  good 
designed  by  their  founders.  The  folly  of  putting  one 
hundred  men  into  a  machine  shop  to  work  without  a  fore, 
man  would  not  be  more  manifest  than  that  of  setting  one 
hundred  teachers  to  work  in  a  County  without  a  Sup¬ 
erintendent.  This  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  will 
give  the  subject  a  serious  and  honest  consideration. 
There  are  many  persons  however,  who  look  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  return  for  every  dollar  expended.  Money  with 
them,  stands  for  merchandise,  or  live  stock  or  grain. 
They  can  not  wait  for  the  full  return  of  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  future  years,  in  the  form  of  well  organized 
schools,  well  qualified  teachers  and  well  taught  chil¬ 
dren.  They  look  at  the  immediate  expenditure  and 
being  unable  to  ju(\ge  of  the  value  received,  they  raise 
the  cry  of  extravagance,  “One  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  is  spent  every  year  by  the  State  for  County  Superiir 
tendency.”  This  is  probably  true;  at  least  it  ought  to 
be.  The  city  of  Indianapolis  alone  spends  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  year,  or  fourteen  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  school  supervision, 
and  it  has  one  of  the  best  and  least  expensive  school 
systems  in  the  country. 

But  it  was  not  our  object  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
school  supervision  at  this  time,  but  rather  to  suggest 
to  County  Superintendents  the  importance  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  in  the  county  papers,  in  teachers’ 
institutes  and  educational  meetings.  “  Keep  it  before 
the  people.”  It  would  be  well  if  a  comparison  of  the 
expense  of  the  present  system  with  that  of  the  old 


one  of  County  Examiners  could  be  made.  It  is  not 
yet  apparent  that  the  money  difference  in  favor  of  the 
latter  is  worthy  of  great  consideration.  We  suggest  that 
the  State  Board  call  for  official  statements  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  each  of  the  last  two  years,  from  the  proper 
County  officer,  in  order  that  a  comparison  may  be 
made.  We  also, request  each  County  Superintendent 
to  send  to  the  Educationist  a  similar  statement.  We 
ought  to  know  just  how  much  there  is  in  this  cry  of 
“  increased  expenditure.” 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received  the 
following  circular  from  Supt.  Hopkins: 

To  the  County  Superintendents  .* 

Gentlemen — I  desire  full  and  accurate  information 
of  you  upon  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  precise  amount  of  your  compensation  for 
the  first  year’s  service  as  County  Superintendent. 

2.  The  exact  cost  of  your  Office  in  the  County  for 
one  year. 

3.  The  amount  of  money  added,  either  directly  or 

indirectly,  to  the  School  Fund  during  the  past  year, 
by  virtue  of  your  acts  under  the  law.  ’ 

4.  The  average  cost  of  County  Examiner  in  your 
County  per  annum,  from  the  best  information  you  can 
obtain. 

Please  forward  this  information  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

MILTON  B.  HOPKINS, 

Superintendent  Pub.  Instruetien. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

County  Superintendency  in  our  State  is  but  one  year 
old.  It  was  brought  into  existence  under  rather  unfa¬ 
vorable  auspices,  being  almost  strangled  at  its  birth  by 
the  unwise  legislation  that  limited  the  pay  to  four  dol¬ 
lars  per  day  for  a  limited  number  of  days  in  the  year. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  men  were  found  in  most  of 
the  counties,  reasonably  well  qualified  to  take  hold  of 
the  work,  who  consented  to  devote  their  energies  to 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  and  efficient  method  of 
School  Supervision  throughout  the  State.  Most  of 
these  are  earnest,  faithful  men,  who  have  labored  assid¬ 
uously  for  this  object.  They  have  improved  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  have 
made  an  honest  effort  to  do  their  whole  duty.  Every¬ 
thing  was  new.  There  was  no  beaten  track  to  follow, 
but  every  one  was  compelled  to  hew  out  his  own  way 
for  himself.  The  result  has  been  satisfactory  beyond 
all  expectation.  The  schools  have  greatly  improved 
in  attendance,  in  interest,  and  in  efficiency  in  very 
many  counties  of  the  State. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  every  county  where  a  judi¬ 
cious  selection  for  the  office  was  made.  So  marked 
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has  been  the  improvement  that  it  has  been  noticed  by 
our  neighbors,  who  have  frequently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Indiana  is  progressing  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  State  in  educational  affairs. 

But  unfortunately,  our  State  is  cursed  with  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  think  (if  they  can  be  said  to 
think  at  all,)  that  “book  lamin’”  is  an  invention  of 
the  devil,  made  to  discourage  honest  labor.  They  were 
“raised”  without  any  “ edication,"  and  they  “allow” 
that  their  children  can  “  git  ”  along  as  they  did.  So 
they  have  always  looked  with  disfavor  upon  all  efforts 
to  improve  the  public  schools. 

This  class  of  persons  found  an  opportunity  at  the 
late  Democratic  Convention  to  stab  at  our  school 
system,  by  introducing  a  plank  into  the  platform  of 
that  party  to  the  following  effect: 

i6.  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

But  the  Convention  immediately  followed  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  resolution  with  the  unanimous  nomination 
of  a  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  who  has  been  one  of  the  heartiest  and  most  per 
sistent  supporters  of  County  Super  in  tendency  that  the 
State  has  ever  had. 

The  resolution  must  either  have  been  introduced  for 
buncombe,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  silly  joke,  or 
it  must  be  regarded  as  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Smart  to 
stultify  himself  and  belie  his  whole  record,  as  the  price 
of  his  election  to  the  office.  Whatever  reputation  Mr.. 
Smart  has  as  an  educationist — and  his  reputation  is 
deservedly  good — has  been  acquired  by  his  following 
perseveringly  the  line  of  thought  which  finds  one  ex 
pression  in  this  law  of  County  Superintendency,  and 
he  certainly  cannot  afford  to  assume  now  a  position 
antagonistic  to  the  action  of  his  life  thus  far.  The 
office  would  dishonor  him  if  obtained  at  such  a  cost. 
We  desire  to  see  Mr.  Smart  elected,  provided  it  shall 
be  the  Mr.  Smart  whom  we  have  long  known  and  re* 
spected.  But  if  he  is  to  assume  the  position  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  his  record,  and  promise  to  oppose  what  he  has 
so  long  and  so  ably  defended  and  upheld,  then  we  say 
frankly  that  we  are  opposed  to  his  election,  and  shall 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  defeat  him.  We  have 
no  course  to  advise,  except  that  in  some  way  Mr.  Smart 
shall  define  his  position  upon  this  question,  if  he  wishes 
to  occupy  a  position  before  the  people  of  the  State, 
different  from  that  in  which  the  Democratic  Conven. 
tion  has  placed  him. 


Education  a  Debt. — Education  is  partly  allopathic, 
partly  homoeopathic;  often  like  causes  like,  and  the 
doses  to  take  effect  must  be  infinitesimal.  But  if  this 
be  all,  only  the  good  could  make  virtue  flourish  around 
them,  whereas  now  the  sweetest  flowers  often  cover 
the  saddest  ruins. 


I  WOULD  place  before  every  teacher  an  ideal  manhood 
as  his  highest  aim,  and  I  would  bid  him,  whether  in  a 
primary  school  or  a  college,  strive  to  approach  that 
divine  model. 


^ontrihttiians. 

Messrs.  Editors : — As  an  earnest  seeker  after  Gram¬ 
matical  truth,  the  undersigned  would  respectfully 
solicit  from  the  educational  readers  of  your  valuable 
periodical,  clear  and  concise  answers  to  the  following 
interrogatories : 

1.  What,  in  the  English  language,  is  the  grammat' 
ical  property  termed  mood,  and  whst  are  its  general 
functions  ? 

2.  In  what  does  the  indicative  mood  consist,  and 
what  is  its  specific  function  ? 

3.  In  what  does  the  potential  mood  consist,  and  what 
is  its  specific  function  ? 

4.  In  what  does  the  subjunctive  mood  consist,  and 
what  is  its  specific  function  ? 

5.  In  what  does  the  imperative  mood  consist,  and 
what  is  its  specific  function  ? 

6.  What  are  the  specific  functions  of  the  participial 
forms  of  the  verb  ? 

7.  What  are  the  specific  functions  of  the  infinitive 
form  of  the  verb  ? 

Let  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  be  strictly  to  the 
point,  and  accompanied  by  illustrative  examples. 

Indianapolis,  May  22,  §874*  IV.  H.  CHURCHMAN. 


EDVCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  VI. 

/  )  BY  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

Intellectual  training  in  the  school  begins  with  the 
habit  of  Attention.  In  this  activity,  will  and  intellect 
are  conjoined.  The  mind  in  this  exercises  its  first  self- 
determination.  It  says  to  the  play  of  sense  and  idle 
fancy:  Stop  and  obey  me;  neglect  that  and  notice  this. 
The  infinitely  manifold  objects  always  present  before 
the  senses  vanish,  and  one  object  engrosses  the  mind. 
This  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  intellectual  culture.  All  the 
grades  of  intellectual  power  that  follow  are  successive 
stages  of  strength  to  concentrate  the  mind  and  exclude 
extraneous  objects.  Hence,  attention  becomes  an¬ 
alysis,  and  this  deepens  to  reflection,  or  the  perception 
of  other  objects  implied  in  the  one  before  the  mind. 
Continued  analysis  discerns  in  the  isolated  object  the 
influence  of  other  objects,  and  hence  its  relativity,  its 
connection  and  dependence  upon  other  things,  and 
this  is  properly  named  reflection.  Reflection  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  ultimatum  of  analysis  and  the  beginning  of 
synthesis.  The  mind,  analyzing,  abstracts  and  isolates, 
but  at  length  discovers  the  relativity  of  the  isolated 
object  and  finds  reflected  in  it  the  other  objects,  and 
thus  synthethizing,  comes  to  define  the  isolated  object 
as  a  bundle  of  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
Attention,  analysis  and  reflection  are  succeeded  by 
generalization,  which  involves  several  stages,  beginning 
with  classification  as  its  lowest,  and  ending  with  com¬ 
prehension  as  its  highest.  T'ne.^e  stages  of  generaliza¬ 
tion  belong  to  the  faculty  ul  reason ;  those  of  reflec¬ 
tion  and  analysis  to  the  understanding;  those  of 
attention  to  perception.  Perception  deals  with  iso- 
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lated  properties,  the  understanding  with  abstractions 
and  relations — the  realm  of  relativity, — the  reason 
deals  with  totalities  or  wholes.  Analysis  dominates  in 
the  realm  of  the  understanding,  and  synthesis  in  that 
of  the  reason,  but  neither  to  the  entire  seclusion  of  the 
other.  Until  the  introduction  of  Natural  Science  and 
Object  Lessons,  the  school  culture  of  attention  was 
mostly  confined  to  Mental  Arithmetic.  In  this  study 
the  transition  from  mere  attention  to  the  stage  of  an¬ 
alysis  is  involved.  Analysis  is  attention,  but  carried 
to  a  higher  power.  Attention  simple  should  be  the 
concentration  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  on  some  ob¬ 
ject.  Analysis  concentrates  the  activity  on  the  results 
of  attention,  and  is  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  self-related, 
or  self-activity.  Again,  in  reflection  self  activity  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  results  of  the  self  activity  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  stage  of  analysis:  it  perceives  relations,  and 
thus  retraces  its  analysis,  follows  it  back  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  have  been  exclud*ed  in  the  act  of  abstrac¬ 
tion.  Hence,  reflection  is  a  self-activity  doubly  self-re¬ 
lated.  Comprehension,  again,  is  a  three-fold  act  of 
self-relation.  In  its  synthesis — like  simple  attention — 
it  is  conscious  of  (a)  the  object;  like  analysis,  it  is  con¬ 
scious  of  (6)  the  results  of  attention  (obtained  by  ab¬ 
straction,  which  is  self-activity  of  the  mind);  like 
reflection,  it  perceives  (c)  in  the  abstract  object  the  re¬ 
lations  to  the  excluded  elements ;  in  other  words,  its 
synthetic  activity ;  but  (d)  it  perceives  the  exhaustive¬ 
ness  and  necessity  of  its  synthesis,  and  this  is  the 
mental  activity  which  has  for  its  object  the  phase  of 
self-activity  which  perceives  relations.  All  universal 
and  necessary  truths — so-called  “  intuitive  truths,”  or 
“intuitive  ideas” — are  cognized  by  this  three-fold  act 
of  self-relation,  or  selfconsciousness.  There  is  the 
sensuous  object  (a)  abstracted  and  isolated  by  the  first 
phase  of  self-activity  ;  (6)  synthetically  reunited  with 
its  necessary  relations  by  the  second  phase  of  self¬ 
activity;  (c)  and  the  universality  and  necessity  perceived 
by  the  third  phase  of  selfactivity,  which  contemplates 
its  entire  scope,  and  thus  takes  in  at  a  glance  all  of  its 
possibilities. 

This  somewhat  abstruse  psychological  analysis  is  not 
intended  to  exhibit  the  process  of  arriving  at  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  philosophy  or  metaphysics,  but  only  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  different  acts  of  the  mind  involved 
in  the  simple  processes  of  Attention,  Analysis,Reflection 
and  Comprehension  (or  Intuition).  The  pupil  who  gives 
attention  to  an  object  in  an  object  lesson  practices  self¬ 
activity,  t.  e.,  his  mind  acts  upon  his  mind,  limiting  it 
to’the  one  object  before  him  and  shutting  out  its  tendency 
to  wander  to  other  subjects.  The  pupil  does  not  know 
what  such  an  act  is  called,  nor  that  it  is  of  the  nature 
I  have  described.  Such  knowledge  could  only  be 
reached  by  the  study  of  Psychology.  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  give  one  an  insight  into  the  processes  of  di- 
go-tiori  and  respiration;  they  were  not  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  performance  of  those  functions.  One 
breathes  and  digests  quite  as  well  without  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  process.  So,  too,  one  pays  attention, 
analyzes,  reflects  and  reasons  without  knowing  scien¬ 
tifically  what  is  involved  in  such  acts.  To  see  the 


complexity  of  the  physiological  process  of  digestion  or 
respiration  astonishes  us.  Still  more  does  it  astonish 
the  psychologist  when  he  for  the  first  time  traces  out 
the  complexity  of  the"  most  ordinary  processes.  The 
cumulation  of  one  act  upon  another,  each  higher  one 
acting  upon  the  lower  one — a  continued  process  of  in¬ 
volution,  self-relation  upon  self-relation — is  incredible, 
and  at  first  wholly  incomprehensible.  Fichte  was  the 
first  among  all  thinkers  who  traced  out  these  subtle  in¬ 
volutions,  and  his  works  form  the  classics  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  defective  though  they  are  in  ontology. 

Attention  to  an  object,  analysis  of  its  proprties,  re¬ 
flection  upon  its  relations  to  other  things,  are  very  or¬ 
dinary  intellectual  activities,  but  they  differ  widely  in 
significance.  The  lower  activity  never  comprehends 
the  higher.  It  is  limited,  but  knows  not  its  limit. 
Things  seem  to  it  impossible  which  are  perfectly  easy 
to  the  stages  of  thinking  above  it. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

BT  P.  I>.  HAUHOND. 

Although  the  ideas  contained  in  this  article  have 
precisely  the  same  application  to  boys  as  to  girls,  the 
latter  class  are  had  in  view  more  directly,  because 
there  is  a  stronger  parental  tendency  to  do  for  daugh¬ 
ters  than  to  let  them  do  and  prescribe  for  themselves. 
Parents  who  have  abundant  means  are  apt  to  place 
great  stress,  and  rightly,  too,  upon  the  education  of 
their  daughters.  Whatever  a  good  education  means 
in  its  highest  sense,  that  they  propose  to  confer  as  an 
endowment  upon  the  objects  of  their  unbounded  affec¬ 
tion.  Cost  is  not  to  be  considered.  The  best  that 
money  will  buy  is  none  too  good  for  them  and  their 
child.  The  practical  question  to  be  reached  in  these 
circumstances,  which  engages  both  parent  and  teacher 
is,  “What  shall  this  young  woman  learn,  or  attempt  to 
learn?"  The  too  ambitious  parent  answers,  “Every¬ 
thing.  I  have  the  money.  Make  no  stint  of  teachers, 
books,  instruments,  whatever  is  necessary  as  a  means, 
but  neglect  nothing  in  the  education  of  my  girl.” 
And  he  piles  up  a  task  before  the  child  suflScient  to 
burden  her  life,  perhaps  literally  kill  her.  The 
teacher  takes  a  different  course.  He  looks  upon  girls 
as  a  species,  and  inquires  what  they  ought  to  learn. 
He  knows  that  they  can  not  acquire  everything,  and 
reduces  his  calculations  to  what  seems  to  him  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  well  and  symmetrically  educated  woman. 
With  the  abstract  ideas  of  girl  and  education  in  his 
mind,  he  constructs  a  course  of  study  duly  fitted  on  to 
a  framework  of  time,  say  four  years,  and  then  proceeds 
to  stretch  the  girl’s  intellect  upon  it.  Now  if  the  ab¬ 
stract  girl  which  the  professor  had  in  his  mind  happens 
to  be  identical  with  the  concrete  girl  that  the  rich 
father  brings  to  the  school,  he  may  have  hit  the  right 
thing  in  his  course  of  study  exactly,  and  the  result 
proves  satisfactory.  But  if  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  girls  come  to  his  school,  he  will  find  such  a  di. 
versity  in  their  natural  gifts  and  graces  that  the  pro. 
cess  of  making  them  all  alike  on  his  intellectual  frame 
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is  80  difficult  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  anything  like 
success,  great  forcing  and  violence  are  unavoidable. 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  the  question.  What  is  a 
good  education  ?  is  not  yet  well  .settled.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  certain  things  which  may  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  general  intelligence,  that  should  be  the 
property  of  all  minds  in  common.  As  the  varied  types 
of  intellect  are  equal  to  the  learning  and  use  of  Ian. 
guage  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  so  there  are 
other  things  that  may  be  considered  indispensable  to 
a  good  education.  It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  what 
these  are,  except  to  suggest  that  the  tendency  is  to 
make  the  field  much  broader  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Some  are  tortured  with  Algirbra  who  ought  not  to 
touch  the  study  at  all ;  many  a  young  lady  is  tied  down 
to  the  piano  in  utter  disregard  of  the  plainest  common 
sense,  to  gratify  the  indiscreet  desire  of  doting  parents. 
The  absurdity  here  alluded  to  is  quite  obvious,  yet  it 
is  indulged  after  all  to  a  large  degree. 

In  directing  the  education  of  a  young  person  there  are 
three  things  which  ought  to  be  specially  considered  in 
deciding  what  shall  be  undertaken  at  all  and  to  what 
extent  a  given  study  shall  be  pursued.  They  relate  to 
the  individual,  and  not  to  the  idea  of  what  a  model 
education  of  an  imaginary  model  pupil  should  be. 

First,  the  capacity.  This  is  something  that  money 
will  not  buy,  as  the  mistaken  mother  supposed.  When 
the  preceptor  insinuated  that  her  daughter’s  unsatis¬ 
factory  progress  was  owing  to  a  lack  of  capacity,  she 
requested  him  to  send  to  New  York  and  buy  one,  as 
she  had  plenty  of  money  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
While  great  things  may  be  accomplished  by  culture 
and  careful  discipline  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body, 
or  a  plant,  there  are  limits  in  the  mental  constitution 
of  individuals  that  should  be  studied.  Many  acquire¬ 
ments  that  are  easy  for  some  may  better  be  not  under, 
taken  at  all  by  others,  or  if  examined  enough  simply 
to  learn  what  they  are,  should  be  pursued  no  further. 
It  is  a  great  loss  of  time  and  a  positive  injury  to  persist 
in  attempting  what  can  not  be  achieved.  Most  men 
who  have  insisted  on  inventing  a  “  perpetual  motion,’* 
as  it  is  termed,  have  turned  out  to  be  the  next  thing 
to  idiots  in  the  end.  To  embitter  the  life  of  a  girl  who 
is  an  artist  as  a  cook,  a  genius  in  the  kitchen  by  forcing 
her  to  study  French,  is  not  very  good  sense.  'Fhere  are 
many  who  can  never  master  some  subjects,  or  if  they 
do,  the  cost  is  not  justified  by  the  value  of  the  results. 

Secondly,  an  eye  should  be  had  to  the  probable  plan 
of  life  which  lies  before  the  student.  What  is  she  to 
do,  what  position  to  fill  ?  Are  the  chances  strong  that 
she  will  become  the  matron  of  a  household  or  a 
teacher?  an  author  or  an  artist?  a  musician  or  milli¬ 
ner?  If  any  reasonable  judgment  may  be  formed — 
and  such  a  thing  is  both  practicable  and  desirable — it 
should  be  taken  into  the  account  in  the  girl’s  educa¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  very  fine,  to  be  sure,  if  every  person 
were  trained  in  scientific  and  literary  acquirements — 
had  a  disciplined  mind  and  rich  culture.  But  there  is 
no  denying  that  these  things  are  less  important  in 
some  positions  than  others.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  high 
qualifications  in  a  position  where  they  are  thrown  away 


are  sometimes  a  source  of  wretchedness.  The  fault 
may  be  in  choosing  or  falling  upon  the  position,  and 
not  in  the  qualifications,  it  is  true.  But  it  is  hardly 
advisable  for  one  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  labor  to 
learning  that  which  will  be  of  no  use  in  after  life. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  she  is  poorly  educated 
who  knows  nothingof  Latin,but  who  is  an  artist  in  music. 

Finally,  the  special  tastes  and  predilections  of  the 
student  ought  to  have  more  weight  than  they  gener¬ 
ally  do  in  directing  the  studies.  This  point  is  merely 
an  extension  of  the  former  ones.  A  girl  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  mathematician,  but  she  knows  little  and  cares 
less  for  language.  Don’t  pester  her  with  Latin,  and 
German,  and  composition.  Another  writes  with  facil 
ity,  has  imagination,  taste  and  expression,  but 
never  can  comprehend  subtraction  in  Algebra.  Why 
torment  her  to  no  purpose  with  signs,  symbols  and 
quantity?  The  school  of  Prof.  Sanders,  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  which  he  adorns  with  the  high-flown 
title  of  the  “  Y.  L.  Ath.,”  which  means  Young  Ladies’ 
Athenreum,  is  the  only  one,  perhaps,  that  has  ever 
fairly  attempted  to  recognize  these  principles  by  laying 
down  a  purely  elective  course,  and  instead  of  diplomas 
for  a  course,  certifying  to  examinations  in  studies  which 
have  been  successfully  mastered,  'fhe  school  has  not, 
for  some  reason,  acquired  much  note,  but  it  certainly 
has  adopted  the  true  principle  in  laying  down  the 
guide  to  study.  The  subject  is  one  that  commends  it¬ 
self  particularly  to  parents,  who  know  the  constitution 
of  their  children,  or  ought  to,  better  than  any  teacher. 
’  It  will  be  a  good  time  for  the  young  folks,  and  not  a 
particle  of  loss  to  the  world,  when  the  idea  is  exploded 
of  trying  to  cram  the  same  educational  pill  down  ev¬ 
ery  throat,  because  it  is  made  up  of  wholesome  ingre 
dients. 


PSYCHOLOGY— VII.  {Concluded.) 

BY  H.  W.  WILEY. 

Having  noticed  the  beginnings  of  intelligence  in  the 
lowest  forms  of  animals,  we  find  them  connected  with 
nervous  centers.  No  matter  if  we  do  call  these  rays  of 
instinct,  they  depend,  nevertheless,  upon  the  great  law 
that  governs  intelligent  existence.  While  we  regard 
the  term  instinct  as  extremely  unfortunate,  we  cannot 
here  undertake,  as  had  been  anticipated,  to  discuss  its 
claims  and  positions.  Ascending  in  the  scale  of  exis¬ 
tence,  we  find  exhibited  in  other  animals  the  germs  of 
the  higher  intelligence  which  characterizes  man. 
Writers  on  mental  philosphy  have  vainly  endeavored 
to  find  the  line  of  demarkation  which  separates  man 
from  the  lower  forms  of  creation.  Some  have  pretend¬ 
ed  to  find  this  boundary  in  man’s  superior  physical 
development.  Some  in  his  intellect,  some  in  his 
moral  nature,  and  still  others  in  his  emotions.  But  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  these.  The 
comparative  anatomist  fio  b  in  animals  the  same  or¬ 
gans  as  he  finds  in  man.  Souie  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are 
rudimentary,  but  in  man,  also,  are  the  rudiments  of 
organs  which  are  fully  developed  in  the  lower  animals. 
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'  No  conscientious  investigator,  furthermore,  now  denies 
intelligence,  what  we  call  intellect,  to  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals.  Only  the  bigot  and  the  ignorant  claim  man  to 
be  the  sole  possessor  of  the  powers  of  perceiving,  reas¬ 
oning  and  willing.  Let  us  consider,  briefly,  some  of 
these  more  important  faculties  of  the  intellect. 

PERCEPTION. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  lower  animals  have  the 
ability  to  perceive  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
the  outer-world.  It  would  be  useless  to  talk  to  one  who 
denied  that  the  nervous  centers  of  these  animals  re¬ 
ceived  impressions  through  these  senses,  analogous  to 
those  made  upon  the  brain  of  man.  Many  animals 
possess  remarkable  superiority  to  man  in  these  senses. 
For  instance,  sight  in  the  eagle,  hearing  in  almost  all 
wild  animals,  smell  in  the  hound,  which  is  an  olfactory 
miracle,  etc.  Thase  remarkably  acute  senses  depend, 
perhaps,  more  upon  the  greater  perfection  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  organs,  than  upon  excellence  of  cerebral  develop, 
ment.  For  instance,  in  the  hound  the  nasal  pa.ssage 
has  an  enormous  extent  of  surface,  and  the  olfactory 
nerve  has,  therefore,  a  wider  distribution,  and  is  capable 
ofperceivingmoreminute  particles  of  odoriferous  matter 

MEMORY. 

The  man  who  claims  that  man  alone  has  memory, 
would  be  a  living  argument  to  prove  that  he  had 
neither  memory  nor  perception.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  give  instances.  Old  settlers  in  Indiana  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  will  tell  you  that  horses  brought  here  in  early 
times  have  been  known  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
border,  and,  swimming  the  river,  return  to  their  old 
homes.  Lately  I  read  of  a  horse,  which,  having  been  ab¬ 
sent  for  nine  or  ten  years,  appeared  one  morning  at  the 
gate  of  his  master,  claiming  recognition  and  entrance. 

Instances  of  remarkable  memories  in  dogs  are  still 
more  common.  Mr.  Darwin’s  dog  knew  him  after  an 
absence  of  five  years. 

REASON. 

Do  animals  reason  ?  Have  they  the  power  of  com¬ 
parison  and  choice?  Most  persons  will  answer  these 
queries  in  the  negative.  And  yet,  it  seems  after  care¬ 
fully  considering  the  actions  of  animals,  that  we  must 
allow  them  a  certain  degree  of  capacity  for  forming  a 
judgment.  Many  instances  in  my  note  book  must  be 
omitted.  .  ■  * 

CONSCIENCE. 

Not  from  fear  of  punishment  alone  do  some  animals 
feel  guilty  after  doing  a  mean  thing.  A  dog,  the  very 
first  time  he  kills  sheep,  shows  his  guilt  by  his  looks 
and  actions. 

Are  there  not  some  men  who  only  feel  the  stings  of 
conscience  and  the  pangs  of  remorse  when  danger  of 
detection  and  exposure  overtake  them? 

SYMPATHY. 

Some  animals  seem  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
joys  and  sufferings  of  their  fellows.  Others  show  well 
marked  sympathy,  and  order  their  conduct  accordingly. 

MATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

Most  marked  instances  of  motherly  love  can  be 


I  found  both  in  viviparous  and  oviparous  animals.  There 
is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  to  disturb  the  cub  in  his 
den.  The  mother  snake  of  some  species  will  open  her 
mouth  and  allow  the  young  snakes  to  take  refuge  in 
her  stomach  on  the  approach  of  danger. 

THE  LOVE  OF  THE  BEAUTIPDL 
Is  best  seen,  perhaps,  in  birds  at  the  time  of  mating. 
The  proud  carriage  and  beautiful  plumage  of  the  male 
has  no  little  effect  in  winning  and  retaining  his  mate. 

Thus  we  might  continue  until  all  the  qualities  and 
faculties  which  are  usually  treated  of  in  works  on 
mental  whilosophy  were  enumerated.  But  the  above 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

What  is  the  obvious  lesson  taught  by  these  examples? 
It  is  that  psychology,  in  its  true  sense,  is  as  much  a 
study  of  observation  and  e.xperiment  as  are  the  sciences 
of  physiology  and  anatomy.  What,  we  may  ask,  would 
have  heen  the  condition  of  these  two  sciences  to-day,  if 
they  had  never  been  studied  by  the  comparative 
method  ?  They,  would  have  been  nothing  but  confu. 
sion  and  hypothesis.  But  with  the  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance  derived  from  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology,  human  anatomy  and  physiology  have 
been  placed  upon  a  firm  and  scientific  basis.  In  like 
manner  we  need  never  expect  anything  from  psychol¬ 
ogy,  as  a  science,  until  it  has  been  laboriously  studied 
and  evolved  after  the  same  methods.  Our  so-called 
mental  philosophies  are  burlesques  upon  science.  The 
should  be  entitled,  rather,  “An  Autobiography  of  Emo¬ 
tions.”  Written  by  men  of  gre.at  learning  and  great 
ability,  they  are,  nevertheless,  radically  wrong  in  con¬ 
ception  and  execution,  and  can  only  be  productive  of 
harm  when  received  as  authoritative  expositions  of 
mind.  The  object  of  these  brief  papers,  prepared  first 
in  the  midst  of  the  hard  labor  of  a  student,  and  next 
of  the  many  duties  of  a  Western  teacher,  has  been  to 
show,  first,  that  the  term  psychology  is  based  upon 
the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  second,  that  in  order 
or  that  physiology  to  be  thorough  and  reliable,  it 
"must  be  checked  and  aided  by  the  v.areful  study  of 
‘he  brains  of  the  lower  animals,  and  their  functions. 
In  the  fact,  that  those  powers  which  we  deem  Godlike 
in  man,  have  their  origin  and  take  their  rise  in  hum¬ 
bler  forms  of  life,  we  find  a  convincing  argument  in 
favor  of  comparative  psychology. 

The  author  feels  safe  in  hazarding  the  prediction 
that  the  coming  Mental  Philosophy  will  be  no  small 
debtor  to  this  source.  The  pseudo-science  of  phrenol¬ 
ogy,  as  was  shovvii  in  a  previous  number,  attempted  at 
once  to  reap  all  the  fruit  of  the  full-grown  psychological 
tree,  but  destroyed  itself  by  the  most  groundless  as¬ 
sumptions  of  local  cerebral  functions,  and  the  most 
egregious  blunders  of  isolation.  Nevertheless,  it  gave 
an  impetus  in  the  right  direction,  which  is  already 
working  for  good.  ^ 

The  writer  hopes  that  what  he  has  written,  while 
not  of  a  nature  to  strengthen  the  convictions  of  those 
already  on  the  right  path,  may,  nevertheless,  provoke 
the  opposition  of  the  old  style  believers,  and  by  setting 
them  to  thinking,  open  the  way  for  their  conversion 

N.  B.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Portland  meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  some  valuable 
papers  by  Dr.  Wilder,  of  Cornell,  bearing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  question.  They  are  well  worth  a  careful  perusaL 
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T^E  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Illinois  Society  of  School  Principals,  by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Roberts,  principal  elect  of  the  Indianapolis  High 
School. — Eds.] 

Of  high-school  work  in  its  relation  to  the  college 
I  need  not  speak  at  length.  I  have  considered  the 
high  school  as  having  a  work  of  its  own,  and  as  inde¬ 
pendent,  in  a  sense,  even  of  the  common  school,  though 
building  upon  it  as  a  foundation.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  just  to  consider  the  common  school  as  foundation 
and  one  story.  The  building  may  stop  here,  and  with 
a  roof  may  serve  as  a  shelter  and  an  abode;  but  it  lacks 
proportion  and  finish.  The  high  school  may  serve  as 
second  story,  and  the  college  as  Mansard  roof.  The 
structure  may  stop  at  the  top  of  either  first,  second  or 
third  story,  and  still  be  a  building.  The  full-grown 
mansion  is  best  of  all ;  but  the  great  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  still  dwell  in  one-story  houses,  and  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the 
majority  more  than  a  one-story  education.  If,  indeed, 
we  are  ever  able  to  bring  all  out  of  the  basements  and 
cellars,  it  will  be  a  time  of  great  rejoicing. 

But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  illustrate  by  this  some¬ 
what  confused  metaphor  is,  that  each  stage  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  complete  in  itself.  If  high  schools  af¬ 
ford  means  of  preparation  for  college,  they  should  do 
it  as  an  incidental  and  not  as  a  main  work.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  expects  to  take  a  college  course  wants  to  do 
a  very  different  sort  of  work  from  that  of  him  who  is 
to  go  immediately  into  any  other  kind  of  business. 
The  needs  of  the  many  must  take  precedence  of  those 
of  the  few.  Whether  a  high  school  shall  fit  students 
for  college  must  be  determined  in  each  individual  case 
upon  principles  of  a  wise  economy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  towns  could  more  economically  send  abroad 
for  preparation  those  of  their  youth  who  display  pre¬ 
dilections  for  a  college  course  than  provide  them  with 
suitable  instructors  at  home. 

The  Boston  Latin  School,  probably  the  oldest  and 
most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most  favorably-situated 
public  preparatory  school  in  the  country,  during  the 
last  sixty  years  has  sent  out  an  annual  average  of  only 
about  thirteen  students  fitted  for  college.  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati,  each,  with  from  four  to  six  hundred 
high-school  pupils,  succeeds  in  getting  off  to  college 
yearly  a  squad  of  from  five  to  seven  young  men.  The 
statistics  of  all  the  high  schools  of  the  West,  were  they 
accessible,  would  undoubtedly  show  but  meagre  results 
in  this  direction.  ^ 

The  lesson  from  these  facts  is  this:  The  high  school 
must  do  its  own  work  without  reference  to  the  college, 
in  a  few  favorably-situated  places,  attaching  the  pre¬ 
paratory  work  to  itself  as  an  addendum. 

There  are  some  general  principles  bearing  upon  the 
arrangement,  consecutive  order  and  relative  time  of 
each  study  in  a  high-school  course,  which  deserve  more 


than  a  passing  notice,  but  which,  for  lack  of  time,  must 
be  dismissed  with  a  bare  statement. 

1st.  The  time  alloted  to  each  study  should  be  so 
short  as  to  require  diligence  and  industrious  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  average  student.  ' 

2d.  The  arrangement  of  subjects  should  be  such  as 
to  afford  the  strongest  inducement  to  constant  attend¬ 
ance. 

3d.  Students  should  not  lap  over  from  one  year  to 
another  or  from  one  term  to  another,  unless  they  re¬ 
quire  more  time  than  an  entire  year  or  an  entire  term. 

4th.  Studies  having  a  logical  relation  to  each  other 
should  come  in  the  order  of  their  dependence. 

6th.  So  far  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  principle  4th, 
the  most  practical  studies  should  come  earliest  in 
the  course,  but  the  so-called  ‘ generous  studies’  should 
have  full  recognition  in  their  proper  place. 

And  yet,  we  can  not  but  recognize  all  true  culture  as 
pre-eminently  practical.  Whatever  makes  the  soul 
grow  is  practical.  Still,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  some 
kinds  of  knowledge  are  more  immediately  related  to 
the  question  of  bread  and  butter  than  others.  Where 
mere  existence  is  a  struggle,  every  other  consideration 
must  give  way  to  the  one  question,  “  What  shall  I  eat, 
what  shall  I  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothed  ?” 
But,  thanks  to  the  arts  of  modern  civilization,  the  hu¬ 
man  race  is  freeing  itself  more  and  more  from  the 
slavery  of  gaining  a  subsistence.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  wonderful — almost  universal — diffusion  of  a 
cheap  literature,  creates  conditions  most  favorable  for 
a  higher  culture  of  man’s  spiritual  nature.  We  are  in 
little  danger,  it  is  true,  of  having  too  much  of  what 
Huxley  calls  ‘material  civilization’ — that  which  “gives 
us  great  ships,  railways,  telegraphs,  factories,  printing- 
presses,’’  and  all  that  “without  which  the  whole  fabric 
of  modern  society  would  sink  into  a  mass  of  stagnant 
pauperism.’’  We  want  all  these,  and  the  more  the 
better;  but  it  will  be  the  worse  for  us,  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  race,  if  our  moral,  intellectual  and  esthetical  cul¬ 
ture  is  to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  a  material 
prosperity. 

We  want,  of  course,  first,  to  make  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble  masters  of  the  material  facts  of  their  existence.  In 
this  land,  and  with  our  own  sturdy  race,  this  is  perhaps 
not  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task.  “  The  Saxon,” 
says  Lowell,  “  is  healthy,  in  no  danger  of  liver-com¬ 
plaint,  with  a  digestive  apparatus  of  amazing  force  and 
precision.  He  is  the  best  farmer  and  best  grazier 
among  men,  raises  the  biggest  crops  and  fattest  cattle, 
and  consumes  proportionate  quantities  of  both.  He 
settles  and  sticks  like  a  diluvial  deposit  on  the  warm 
low-lying  levels,  physical  and  moral.” 

Such  a  character  needs  but  little  outside  impulse  in 
the  direction  of  material  things.  With  proper  moral 
and  esthetical  culture,  however,  it  constitutes  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  society  both  prosperous,  intelligent  and  vir¬ 
tuous.  In  short,  with  such  material  and  such  culture, 
we  may  have  a  society  containing  all  the  elements  of 
perfection.  That  the  men  and  women  who  must  be 
the  influential  and  leading  spirits  in  such  a  society 
may  be  properly  fitted  for  their  responsible  positions. 
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we  should  furnish,  in  every  town  and  village  through¬ 
out  the  land,  to  as  many  as  will  receive  it,  that  complete 
and  ge)aerous  education  which,  as  Milton  says,  “fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully  and  magnanimously 
all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  in  peace  and  in 
war.” 

In  the  words  of  an  eminent  living  writer,  “We  want 
to  rear  men  fit  and  ready  for  all  spots  and  crises,  prompt 
and  busy  in  affairs,  gentle  among  little  children,  self- 
reliant  in  danger,  genial  in  company,  sharp  in  a  jury 
box,  tenacious  at  a  town  meeting,  unseducible  in  a 
crowd,  tender  at  a  sick-bed,  not  likely  to  jump  into  the 
first  boat  at  a  shipwreck,  afiectionate  and  respectable 
at  home,  obliging  in  a  traveling  party,  shrewd  and 
just  in  the  market,  reverent  and  punctual  at  church, 
not  going  about  ‘with  an  air  of  perpetual  apology  for 
being  in  the  world,’  nor  yet  forever  supplicating  the  I 
world’s  special  consideration,  brave  in  action,  patient 
in  suffering,  believing  and  cheerful  every  where,  fer¬ 
vent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  'Phis  is  the  manhood 
that  our  age  and  country  are  asking  of  its  educators — 
well  built  and  vital,  manifold  and  harmonious,  full  of 
wisdom,  full  of  energy,  full  of  faith.” 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC  IN  A  SYSTEM  OF 
EDUCATION. 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  EIRKVILLE,  MO. 

The  philosophy  of  education,  when  properly  defined, 
will  embrace  all  the  correct  theories  that  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  educators  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Formu¬ 
lated  propositions,  deduced  from  the  experiences  of 
those  who  have  both  practically  and  theoretically  in¬ 
vestigated  the  laws  of  man’s  being,  will  be  the  result. 
The  residue  of  theories,  once  supported  by  fierce  and 
earnest  advocates,  but  long  since  abandoned,  will  lie  in 
profusion  along  the  highway  of  civilization ;  while  the 
subordination  of  the  material  world  to  man’s  wants, 
both  physical  and  mental,  will  appear  as  remarkable 
epochs  in  the  history  of  our  race.  'Wrecks,  hideous 
and  frightful,  will  remark  the  route  to  man’s  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  this  age  of  activity  and  excitement,  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  noble  and  generous  minds  are  striving  to 
.solve  the  yet  unsolved  problem  of  human  development. 
In  Europe  and  in  America,  scholars,  accurate  and  pro¬ 
found,  are  exploring  the  various  fields  of  human 
thought;  as  a  consequence,  each  laborer  according  to  his 
predilection,  brings  his  offering  to  the  common  altar. 
Notwithstanding  each  discovery  may  not  be  perfect, 
yet  all  lie  in  the  domain  of  things  real,  and  after  elim¬ 
inating  the  dross  some  precious  ore  is  often  found. 

Hope,  the  characteristic  of  our  nature,  inspires  anew, 
and  defeat  often  leads  to  victory.  How  easy  it  is  then 
to  mistake  in  drawing  general  conclusions  from  par¬ 
ticular  premises.  Owing  to  deficiency  of  intellectual 
power,  lack  of  comprehension,  want  of  general  infor¬ 
mation,  theories  the  most  extravagant  and  absurd  have, 
in  many  instances,  held  undisputed  sway  over  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  Flowing  as  a  consequence  from  such 
conclusions  are  the  following  assumptions:  All  educa¬ 


tion  worthy  of  the  name  is  contained  in  the  ancient 
classics;  there  is  nothing  noble  except  the  natural 
sdences;  everthing  should  be  eschewed  but  mtMic:  and 
fools  only  learn  mathematics.  Strange  as  these  views 
may  appear,  and  absurd  as  they  are,  thousands  of 
willing  devotees  worship  at  these  shrines. 

When  man  rises  above  selfish  acquisitions,  and  grasps 
the  entire  domain  of  all  sciences,  and  arranges  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  into  one  consistent  and  compre. 
hensive  whole,  he  will  have  reached  the  only  correct 
position  from  which  any  theory  of  education  is  ten. 
able, — therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest 
that  each  subject,  when  presented  as  a  means  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  culture,  should  be  discussed  with  reference 
to  its  power  as  an  educational  force.  The  tendency  of 
the  age  is  to  utilize  all  acquirements,  consequently, 
whatever  does  not  savor  of  dollars  and  cents  is  growing 
out  of  date.  Will  it  pay?  is  the  question  asked  by 
the  student  and  the  man  of  business.  Culture,  broad 
and  deep,  embracing  man’s  entire  nature,  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral,  social  and  esthetic  is  imperatively 
demanded.  Some  must  do  thinking,  otherwise  Ameri¬ 
can  educators  will  soon  exhibit  the  pitiable  spectacle 
of  refiecting  the  echoes  of  the  Transatlantic.  If  one 
truth  in  the  history  of  humanity  is  more  prominently 
noted  than  others;  it  is  that  no  branch  of  classified 
knowledge  can  be  mastered  without  special  effort. 
The  most  gifted  must  toil  patiently  and  persistently  to 
climb  the  hill  of  science.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometry,  calculus,  or  astronomy;  the  same  patient 
plodding  that  masters  Mental  Arithmetic  leads  the  stu¬ 
dent  through  labyrinthian  mazes  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  will  transport  him  from  the  vale  of  the  empirical 
to  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  transcendental. 

Lately,  men  of  acknowledged  influence  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  subordinate  Mental  Arithmetic  in  our  public 
schools.  This  subordination  is  true  or  false;  if  true, 
it  is  wholly  true,  and  if  false,  it  is  wholly  false.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  pupils  who  study  Mental  Arithmetic 
are  disqualified  to  study  other  branches,  and  that  they 
can  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Written  Arithmetic 
and  the  Higher  Mathematics  without  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  then  it  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued  in  our  schools ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  he 
shown  that  a  knowledge  of  Mental  Arithmetic  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  a  correct  system  of  education,  then  it 
should  be  retained  in  all  our  schools. 

To  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  the  subject  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  following  divisions: 

1.  The  object  to  be  accomplished. 

2.  Why  it  should  be  studied  and  not  subordinated 
to  Written  Arithmetic. 

3.  Ultimate  results. 

These  propositions  will  be  considered  separately  and 
in  the  order  enunciated. 

The  primary  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  make 
ready,  rapid,  reliant  and  accurate  arithmeticians.  No 
one  perhaps  will  deny  the  necessities  of  everyday  life 
requiring  such  knowledge  as  indicated  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  sentence. 

Teachers  generally  observe  the  aptness  and  correct- 
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ness  with  which  children  that  have  been  well  drilled 
in  mental  arithmetic  solve  problems.  As  no  science 
can  give  more  accurate  results  than  mathematics,  the 
pupil  early  attains  from  mental  arithmetic  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  original  consciousness  self-activity  and  relia¬ 
bility.  But  all  arithmetic  is  mental  in  this:  It  requires 
an  effort  of  the  mind  to  solve  any  question.  To  take 
a  problem  in  all  its  details  before  the  mind,  to  hold  it 
there  at  will  without  aid  of  pen  or  pencil  to  assist  the 
memory,  to  analyze  its  conditions  and  relations,  is  a 
mental  solution. 

Who  are  our  best  arithmeticians?  Do  they  triflingly 
thrust  mental  arithmetic  aside?  What  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  the  most  sucessful  teachers  of  mathematics? 
What  do  our  best  authors  recommend?  Do  they  join 
those  who  continually  clamor  for  subordination?  Two 
pupils,  of  the  same  natural  endowments,  having  had 
the  same  opportunites,  one  has  been  thoroughly 
drilled  in  mental  arithmetic  and  the  other  has  not,  are 
called  to  the  black-board;  a  problem  is  read  to  both, 
and  a  complete  written  analysis  is  required.  Which 
will  produce,  analyze,  and  discuss  the  problem  prop¬ 
erly?  There  is  but  one  answer.  No  difference  how 
gifted,  those  students  not  drilled  in  mental  arithmetic 
will  never  overtake  their  more  fortunate  classmates. 
How  can  these  results  be  secured  is  the  question  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  by  neglect.  Drill,  eternal  drill,  is  the  price 
paid  for  knowledge.  The  true  educator  can  not  de¬ 
nounce  the  languages,  natural  science,  or  mathematics, 
for  these  are  the  complements  and  the  supplements  of 
each  other. 

Why  it  should  not  be  subordinated  to  written  arith¬ 
metic. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  logic  of  the  common  branches  | 
and  strengthens  the  intellectual  and  reasoning  facul 
ties. 

2.  The  same  intellectual  development  can  not  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  process  of  subordination. 

The  mind  loves  truth  better  than  error.  No  psy¬ 
chological  fact  is  more  universally  recognized.  Five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  the  '•  Father 
of  Chinese  Philosophy”  was  directing  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  to  that  elevated  position  which  would  en. 
able  them  to  discern  truth  from  error.  In  the  land  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  words  of  wisdom  fell  from  lips 
almost  inspired!  A  system  of  logic  formed  in  that 
age  of  myths  and  dogmas  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
through  the  mutations  of  time ;  and  while  nations  have 
flourished  but  to  decay,and  generations  of  men,like  crops 
of  grass,  have  followed  each  other  on  the  waves  of  time, 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  when  attuned  by  a  Hamilton, 
inspires  the  world  with  homage  and  respect.  Such 
hold  has  it  upon  the  public  mind  that  our  children  are 
becoming  practical  logicians. 

The  science  of  thought  is  not  accessible  to  all  the 
children  attending  school,  and  perhaps  will  never  be 
fully  recognized  in  any  public  school  system;  but  that 
all  should  be  taught  to  reason  closely  and  consecutively 
there  is  no  question.  How  then  can  this  be  accom¬ 
plished?  Study  mental  arithmetic;  it  is  the  logic  of 
the  common  branches.  Any  system  of  instruction  that 


fails  to  recognize  the  power  of  the  mind  to  acquire,  to 
remember,  to  arrange,  to  classsfy,  and  to  systemize  the 
data  furnished  by  experience  and  reflection,  is  not 
valid.  Empirical  facta  furnish  the  data;  reason  as¬ 
serts  how  these  must  be. 

To  think  of  one  particular  object  of  thought  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  and  to  think  consecutively,  are 
the  criteria  of  a  disciplined  mind,  and  no  subject  is  so 
well  calculated  to  produce  these  results  as  mental 
arithmetic.  When  mental  arithmetic  was  first  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  scientific  form,  many  teachers  embraced  it 
as  being  the  perfect  embodiment  of  all  knowledge 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  school  room.  Reaction  fol¬ 
lowed;  mistakes  were  made  and  nohrectifled.  Hence 
many,  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  rushed  to  the 
other  extreme.  In  either  case,  the  action  was  irra¬ 
tional. 

Mental  arithmetic  must  play  its  own  part  in  the 
scheme  of  education.  It  gives  power  and  does  not 
diminish  intellectual  activity ;  it  strengthens  the  mem¬ 
ory,  enlightens  the  judgment,  corrects  the  understand¬ 
ing,  gives  increased  power  of  mind  so  as  to  make  the 
acquisition  of  other  branches  less  difficult.  The  per¬ 
son  well  skilled  in  mental  arithmetic  is  qualified  to 
transact  the  ordinary  business  of  life  with  accuracy 
and  despatch. 

In  this  respect  it  stands  pre-eminent. 

Lately  an  effort  has  been  made  to  subordinate  men¬ 
tal  to  written  arithmetic.  All  over  the  country  will 
be  found  some  to  pronounce  it  “  a  splendid  success !  ” 
The  test  in  the  class  room  proves  it  a  “  ruinous  fail¬ 
ure.”  Already  the  more  discerning  are  arguing  it  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  not  of  real  merit.  Practice 
should  precede  theory,  the  concrete  before  the  ab¬ 
stract;  hence  all  competent  teachers  know  that  the 
most  direct  route  through  written  arithmetic  is  by  the 
way  of  mental. 

Teachers  favoring  the  late  method  pursue  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan:  exclude  the  mental  as  a  text  book  and  use 
the  written  only ;  assign  the  lesson  in  written  request 
the  exercise  to  be  a  combination  of  both. 

The  assumption  must  rest  upon  an  ultimate  basis, 
and  that  ultimate  basis  is  the  uniform  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  obtained. 
The  child  furnished  with  slate,  pencil,  and  book,  will 
first  attempt  to  “  cipher  out”  the  solution.  This  being 
accomplished,  the  next  effort  will  be  to  remember  the 
so  called  “ciphered  solution.”  Mental  arithmetic,  by 
this  process,  is  degraded  into  a  mere  act  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Can  this  educate?  Can  it  develop?  Where  is 
the  thoughtful  man  ready  to  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive?  I  therefore  protest  against  this  subordination 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  subordination  method  is  unsound,  unphilo- 
sophical  and  irrational. 

2.  All  arithmetical  exercises  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  reduced  to  mental  exercises. 

3.  All  instructions  in  written  arithmetic,  except 
the  mechanical  part,  should  combine  the  mental  and 
the  written.  All  explanations,  demonstrations,  solu¬ 
tions,  whether  oral  or  written,  should  be  mental  in 
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this:  the  chain  of  reasoning  simple,  connected,  con- 
cise;  the  language  pure,  chaste,  elegant. 

4.  Mental  arithmetic,  as  such,  at  the  proper  time, 
should  be  pursued  as  an  independent  study. 

Ultimate  Results. — Those  systems  constructed  upon 
the  principle  that  no  higher  element  exists  in  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  than  that  of  reaching  out  through  the  sen¬ 
suous  and  clasping  whatever  lies  in  the  domain  of 
sense  preception,  are  partially  correct.  If  the  mind  is 
a  vast  store-house,  to  be  filled  with  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  earth,  ocean  and  air,  confusedly  thrown 
over  the  field  of  conscious  experience,  then,  indeed, 
does  our  boasted  system  of  instruction  degenerate  into 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  unclassified  facts.  The  sponge 
absorbs  moisture  and  remains  a  sponge;  so  may  the 
sponge-like,  deal  with  the  “curse  of  details”  until  indi¬ 
viduality  is  lost  in  confusion.  Who  moves  the  world, 
the  man  of  facts,  or  the  man  of  thoughts?  The  man 
who  spends  his  life  in  ascertaining  whether  a  bug  has 
ten  eyes  or  ten  thousand,  or  the  man  who  spends  his 
life  in  moving  the  human  mind  to  action? 

Educators  understand  that  all  culture  should  be 
symmetrical.  Nature,  in  all  her  manifestations 
teaches  symmetry  and  proportion.  One-sided  culture 
denotes  a  one-idead  workman.  Only  by  harsh  and 
cruel  treatment,  by  one-sided  culture,  can  deformity 
occur  in  the  world  of  matter,  in  the  world  of  mind. 
The  languages,  natural  science  and  mathematics,  re¬ 
quire  the  severest  logic.  The  naturalist,  in  his  classifi¬ 
cations  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
in  all  definitions  of  terras,  must  be  logical.  Precision 
of  language,  defining  boundaries,  excluding  and  in¬ 
cluding  concepts,  require  the  strictest  accuracy.  Ar¬ 
ithmetic  and  algebra  are  the  instruments  used,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  sublimest  themes  of  human  thought 
are  investigated.  If  the  object  of  life  and  living  is  the 
acquisition  of  a  few  formulated  rules  to  calculate  the 
ordinary  business  transactions  of  life,  then  a  smatter¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  all  that  is  nece.ssary. 
Without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry,  the  student  can  not  pursue  successfully 
the  higher  mathematics. 

How  prone  we  are  to  denounce  what  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  !  Even  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  those 
succ'^ed  well  in  mathematics  must  of  necessity  fail  in 
other  departments  of  science.  To  repel  the  charge  so 
frequently  made  that  mathematicians  cannot  learn 
other  sciences,  I  will  refer  to  some  of  those  bright  and 
shining  lights  that  have  from  time  to  time  illuminated 
the  pages  of  history.  The  history  of  Archimedes,  of 
Syracuse,  is  too  familiar  to  all  students  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory  to  require  recital  here. 

Even  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  were  “  secrets  extorted 
from  nature  by  the  most  laborious  and  profound  re¬ 
search.”  In  speaking  of  the  book  which  contained  his 
grand  discovery,  he  said :  “  it  will  wait  a  century  for  a 
reader,  as  God  has  waited  six  thousand  years  for  an 
observer.” 

“History  presents  no  discoveries  more  original  than 
those  of  Kepler,  and  less  dependent  upon  predecessors. 


Has  genius  ever  transcended  the  discoveries  of  Kepler 
and  Newton?  As  a  divine  and  as  a  mathematician 
who  rises  above  the  illustrious  Isaac  Barrow?  His 
style,  pure,  chaste,  vigorous,  and  expressive,  even  to 
the  present  time  has  not  been  excelled  in  pulpit  litera 
ture.  The  thin  pale  boy,  born  on  the  little  isle  of  the 
sea,  shows  a  great  aptness  for  mathematics  while  at  the 
military  school  of  Brienne.  In  a  few  years  this  child 
of  genius  and  of  destiny  is  the  leading  spirit  of  the  age 
flashing  in  splendor  above  the  ancient  dynasties  of 
continental  Europe.  But  if  France  gave  a  Bonaparte 
to  revolutionize  Europe,  she  also  produced  a  Descartes 
whose  discoveries  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy  ex¬ 
posed  the  absurd  theories  of  scholasticism.  As  a  result 
of  these  investigations  we  trace  the  idealistic  theories 
of  Germany,  beginning  with  Wolf  and  Liebnitz  and 
culminating  in  Kant  and  Hegel.  While  his  discover¬ 
ies  changed  the  current  theories  of  the  age  and  perme¬ 
ated  the  regal  and  literary  circles  of  England  and 
France  for  more  than  a  century,  the  Cartesian  method 
of  geometry  revolutionized  a  science  that  had  defied 
improvement  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

Why  search  the  pages  of  history  and  canvass  the 
lives  of  the  active  living  of  Europe  and  America? 

Certainly  it  would  be  superfluous  to  make  other 
references  when  mathematicians  are  found  faithfully 
discharging  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  upon  the 
bench,  in  the  pulpit,  healing  the  sick,  defining  boun¬ 
daries  and  settling  disputes,  building  bridges  and 
tunnelling  mountains,  changing  rivers,  connecting 
seas,  spanning  continents,  measuring  to  the  stars  in  the 
trackless  void,  weighing  worlds,  contemplating  the  fac¬ 
tors  composing  the  universe — mind  and  not  matter — 
the  essence  thought,  the  substance  extent  and  form. 

Yet  some  complain  that  we  are  too  mathematical. 
Such  never  knew  that  the  mathematician  traces  all  the 
curves,  and  calls  them  all  by  name.  If  lines  straight 
and  curved,  surfaces  plane,  warped  and  twisted,  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  artist,  where  save  in  mathematics 
can  these  be  traced?  Hence,  in  conclusion,  it  appears 
that  arithmetic  is  the  chief  corner  stone  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  temple;  that  to  be  good  mathematicians  the 
study  of  mental  arithmetic  is  indispensable;  that  the 
mind  prefers  truth  to  error,  and  the  common  branches 
require  the  logic  of  mental  arithmetic;  and  lastly,  it 
does  not  unfit  persons  for  the  duties  of  life. — From 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


We  ought  to  rank  our  teachers  as  a  profession,  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  any  one  of  the  so-called  “learned” 
guides.  Our  teachers  teach  at  an  immense  cost  to  them¬ 
selves  of  the  very  life-blood  of  body  and  mind.  Nothing 
is  more  exhausting  than  the  process  of  laying  your  soul 
in  true  living  contact  with  the  soul  of  another ;  to  im¬ 
part  to  him  the  secret  not  only  of  knowledge,  but  of 
knowing — nay,  the  very  essence  itself  of  your  intellect¬ 
ual  being.  It  is  a  daily  self-sacrifice.  No  true  teacher 
can  teach  at  any  less  cost.  If  you  know  such  a  teacher 
for  your  child,  the  parent’s  problem  is  solved  for  you. — 
Independent, 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  convened  on  the  llth 
of  July.  The  examination  of  the  papers  of  those  ap¬ 
plying  for  State  certificates  occupied  most  of  the  time. 
There  were  twenty-five  applicants,  twelve  of  whom,  re¬ 
ceived  State  certificates,  as  follows : 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Geo.  W.  Hufford,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

C.  S.  Atkinson,  Farmland,  Ind. 

Timothy  Wilson,  Spiceland,  Ind. 

Temple  H.  Dunn,  Alton,  Ind. 

Harrison  Kohler,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Hufford  and  Mr.  Dunn  also  received  certificates 
for  Latin,  and  Mr.  Hufford  for  Latin  and  German. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Susan  F.  Kneff,  Decker  Station,  Ind. 

Wm.  S.  Bullivant,  Booneville,  Ind. 

Susan  A.  Goodale,  Clear  creek,  Ind. 

L.  D.  Little,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Saul  M.  Gable,  York,  Pa. 

The  Board  also  appointed  for  visitors  to  the  State 
Normal  School  for  the  year  1874  and  75 : 

Col.  James  Thompson,  of  the  State  University,  James 
A  Young,  Sup’t  of  Fountain  County,  and  William  T. 
Harris,  Sup’t  of  Public  Schools,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  a  course  of  study  for  country  schools,  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  also  recommended  that  a  blank  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  County  Superintendents  for  teachers’  re¬ 
ports. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  following  items  be  re¬ 
ported  by  each  teacher.  Either  monthly  or  at  such 
other  regular  intervals  as  the  Superintendent  may  deem 
best: 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

1.  Name  of  teacher. 

2.  Number  of  District. 

3.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

4.  Number  of  days  of  presence. 

6.  Number  of  days  of  absence. 

6.  Average  daily  attendance. 

7.  Per  cent,  of  attendance. 

8.  Number  punished. 

9.  Number  suspended. 

10.  Number  expelled. 

11.  Number  cases  of  tardiness. 

12.  Time  lost  by  tardiness. 

13.  Number  of  parental  visits. 

teacher’s  report. 

1.  Number  of  times  tardy. 

2.  Time  lost  by  tardiness. 

3.  Number  of  times  present  at  township  institute. 

4.  Number  of  times  absent  from  township  institute. 

5.  Reason  for  absence. 

The  Board  also  adopted  the  following  report,  which 


explains  itself,  and  ordered  the  same  to  be  printed  in 
the  Journal  and  Educationist. 

To  the  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Graded  Schools. 

Gentlemen  : — A  great  diversity  appears  in  the  annual 
school  reports  of  cities  and  towns  as  to  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed  to  designate  the  various  grades  of  pupils.  Ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
Preparatory,  and  High  School  grades,  unaccompanied 
with  any  key  or  clue  to  enable  the  reader  to  determine 
the  relative  rank  of  the  scholars.  These  terms  are  not 
used  to  express  the  same  idea  in  every  place.  In  some 
schools  the  grades  are  designated  by  letters  and  in 
others  by  numbers.  Some  number  or  letter  the  grades 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  while  others  reverse 
the  order,  and  letter  or  number  them  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  If  the  same  system  of  nomenclature 
can  be  generally  adopted  it  will  save  the  annoyance 
and  perplexity  arising  from  the  present  confusion  of 
terms  and  render  the  school  reports  more  valuable  as  a 
means  of  comparison  between  the  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  greater  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  the  Board  of  Education  respectfully  suggests 
that  the  lowest  grade  of  pupils  be  designated  as  the 
“First  Year  Grade;’’  that  those  who  have  passed  the 
first  year  and  entered  the  second  in  regular  course, 
shall  be  known  as  in  the  “Second  Year  Grade,”  and 
so  on  ;  thus  if  a  pupil  is  in  the  “Eighth  Year  Grade,” 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  he  has  passed  seven 
years  of  school  instruction  and  has  entered  upon  the 
eighth. 

If  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  retain  the  old  terms  of 
distinction,  for  the  sake  of  local  convenience,  the 
change  may  easily  be  effected  by  affixing  to  the  present 
name  the  term  “  First  Year,”  or  “  Second  Year,’*  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  term  “Grammar  School”  can  be 
rendered  clearly  intelligible  to  every  reader  by  a 
slight  addition  determining  the  year  occupied  in  the 
course,  thus;  “A  Grammar,  Eighth  year,”  “  B.  Primary, 
Third  Year,”  etc. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  proposed  change 
be  made  during  the  coming  school  year,  and  that  in 
all  reports,  courses  of  study,  and  other  documents,  the 
grades  be  so  designated. 


^ ducationnl  ^uieltigen ce. 

We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  news  and  hope  our  friends  will  afford  us  the 
necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with  changes  of 
school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  xcill  be  gladly  received. 


- If  superintendents  will  notify  us  of  the  time  and 

place  of  holding  County  Institutes,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
make  a  note  of  it  for  publication. 

- A  six- weeks  institute  is  to  be  held  at  Lincoln, 

Logan  Co.,  Ill.,  commencing  July  20,  and  also  one  at 
Neoga,  Cumberland  Co.,  Ill.,  commencing  August  3. 

- We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  brief,  well-prepared 

reports  of  Institutes.  We  care  but  little  for  the  details 
j  of  work,  but  want  readable  articles,  giving  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  work  accomplished;  number 
of  teachers  in  attendance;  subjects  discussed,  resolu. 
tions  passed,  etc.,  etc. 

I  - Prof.  Lewis  H.  Jones  of  the  State  Normal  School, 

I  at  Terr*  Haute,  has  been  elected  teacher  of  Read- 
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ing  in  the  Indianapolis  High  School.  Mr.  Jones  is 
well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  has  been 
long  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
faculty  of  our  justly  celebrated  Normal  School.  The 
city  of  Indianapolis  is  fortunate  in  securing  bis  services. 

- We  believe  it  is  the  design  of  the  Trustees  of 

Purdue  University  to  make  that  institution  a  school 
for  the  applied  sciences,  especially  those  relating  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  It  will  in  no  sense 
compete  with  the  literary  institutions  of  this  State. 
The  wisdom  of  this  course  will  hardly  be  questioned 
by  the  public,  as  it  is  generally  believed  that  already 
we  have  more  colleges  than  are  needed. 

- The  following  is  a  summary  of  attendance  in 

the  six  leading  Colleges  of  this  State.  There  are  715 
students  in  the  Preparatory  Departments  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  : 


Senior 

Class. 

Junior 

Class. 

Sophomore 

Class. 

Freshman 
Class.  1 

Asbury  University, . 

36 

36 

4* 

78 

Earlham  College . 

10 

4 

x6 

44 

Hanover  College . 

22 

*5 

22 

28 

N.  W.  C.  University, . 

3 

7 

6 

17 

Indiana  State  University, . 

3* 

24 

*9 

30 

Wabash  College, . 

12 

16 

27 

31 

Totals, . 

115 

102 

.34 

228 

- Prof.  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has  been 

elected  principal  of  the  IndianapolisHigh  School.  Salary 
82,4tt0  per  year.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Galesburg  Public  Schools  for  twelve  years,  and 
was  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Knox  College  for 
seven  years  previous.  He  has  achieved  a »  very  .high 
reputation  among  the  educational  men  of  that  State^ 
and  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  shows  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people  of  Galesburg; 

“Resolved,  That  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  J  B.  Roberts,  we  tender  him  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  noble  work  he  has  accomplished  in  our  Public 
Schools,  in  bring  them  up  to  the  present  high  standard 
of  excellence;  and  that  we  deeply  regret  our  inability 
to  make  it  an  object  for  him  to  remain  with  us  longer, 
for  our  own  sakes  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
educational  interests  of  the  State  with  which  he  has 
been  identified  as  an  able  and  efiScient  worker : 

Resolved,  That  in  leaving  us  for  his  new  field  of  labor, 
he  will  carry  with  him  the  highest  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  this  Board  and  this  community.  ” 

- The  financial  status  of  Purdue  University: 


Buildings.  Cost. 

Main  College  Hall . $75,000  00 

Boarding  House .  35,000  00 

Dormitory .  35,000  00 

Laboratory .  15,000  00 

Military  Hall .  7,000  00 

Engine  House .  2,5.00  00 

Work  Shops .  1,000  00 

Dwelling  and  Barn .  2,500  00 

Barn .  5,000  00 


Total  cost  of  Buildings . $178,000  00 


United  States  Endowment . 362,000  00 

Due  from  John  Purdue .  75,000  00 

Tippecanoe  County  Orders .  35,000  00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer .  22,000  00 

Present  value  of  Land .  54,000  00 


Total  value  of  Property . $726,000  00 


Of  the  above  the  cost  of  the  buildings  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  and  consequently  not  paid  for,  about  $100,000 
must  be  deducted,  which  will  leave  the  assets  of  the 
University  at  about  $626,000. 

The  interest  on  the  U.  S.  Bonds  yields  an  income  of 
over  $20,000  per  annum,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  Professors’  salaries  and  incidental  expenses. 
The  $75,000  due  from  Mr.  Purdue,  and  the  interest 
bearing  bonds  of  Tippecanoe  county  for  $35,000,  are 
thought  to  be  ample  funds  for  the  payment  of  cost  of 
building  and  furnishing  the  Professors’  and  Students’ 
rooms,  and  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  purchase  of 
of  stock,  improving  the  grounds,  etc.  The  finances  of 
the  University  are  therefore  in  a  very  prosperous  con¬ 
dition. — Indianapolis  Daily  Journal. 

- Mr.  J.  J.  Bingham,  Secretary  of  the  Indianapolis 

School  Board,  makes  the  following  estimate  of  School 


expenses  for  the  ensuing  year : 

For  Teachers’  Salaries . $115,000  00 

For  OflScers’  Salaries .  6,500  00 

For  Janitors’  Salaries .  6,500  00 

For  Fuel .  6,500  00 

For  repairs  and  improvements,  ordinary .  6,000  00 

For  Furniture .  4,000  00 

For  heating  apparatus  and  repairs .  3,000  00 

For  gas .  1,300  00 

For  water .  300  00 

For  rent .  100  00 

For  new  buildings  and  permanent  improve¬ 
ments .  25,000  00 

For  insurance .  600  00 

For  real  estate  purchased,  &  new  purchases  20,000  00 

For  supplies .  4,000  00 

For  general  repairs .  1,600  00 

For  interest  on  bonds,  real  estate,  notes 

and  loans .  15,000  00 

For  printing  and  advertising .  1,000  00 

For  library .  12,000  00 

For  books  for  poor .  350  00 

Eor  enumeration .  600  00 

For  apparatus .  500  00 

For  general  expenses .  3,500  00 


Total . $233,350  00 


He  further  says:  “The  Indianapolis  school  system, 
in  extent  and  thoroughness,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
city  in  the  country,  and  its  rapid  growth  and  excel¬ 
lence  are  subjects  of  just  congratulation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  given  their  services  and  time  in  build¬ 
ing  up  so  valuable  an  auxiliary  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  training  of  the  many  thousands  of  pupils 
who  have  and  will  hereafter  enjoy  its  advantages."  J 
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INDIANAPOLIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

I. —  Population. 

Total  enumeration  (between  six  and  twenty-one 
years,)  including  those  transferred  to  the  city  for 


school  purposes,  taken  May,  1874: 

Boys .  9,561 

Girls .  9,723 


19,284 

II. — Schools. 

Number  of  rooms  used  for  school  purposes: 

High  School .  9 

Training  Schools .  1 

Intermediate  Schools .  49 

Primai'y  Schools .  78 


•  Number  of  Teachers  in  High  School: 

Males . .  6 

Females .  5 


11 

In  Training,  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools : 

Males .  8 

Females  .  120 


128 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Drawing — Female .  1 

Music — Male .  1 

Penmanship — Male .  1 


3 

German  Teachers  in  District  Schools: 

Female .  5 

Number  of  Supervising  Principals: 

Males .  2 

Females .  2 


4 

Average  whole  number  of  Teachers  for  year 


ending  June,  1874; 

Males .  18 

Females .  133 


151 

No.  Teachers  for  year  ending  June,  1873 .  128 

No.  Teachers  for  year  ending  June,  1872 .  112 

No,  Teachers  for  year  ending  June,  1871 .  102 

No.  Teachers  for  year  ending  Jtme,  1870 .  92 

No.  Teachers  for  year  ending  June,  1869 .  78 

No.  Teachers  for  year  ending  June,  1868 .  62 

No.  Teachers  for  year  ending  June,  1867 .  44 

No.  Teachers  for  year  ending  June,  1866 .  .34 

No.  Teachers  for  year  ending  June,  1865 .  28 

No.  Teachers  for  year  ending  June,  1864 .  30 

No.  Teachers  for  year  ending  .Tune,  1863 .  29 

IV. — Pupils. 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  Schools  for  year  ending  June,  1874: 

High  School — Boys .  149 

Girls .  231 


380 


Training  School— Girls . .  17 

Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools : 

Boys .  4,328 

Girls .  4,626  8,954 


9,351 

Pupils  Enrolled  for  year  ending  June,  1873 .  8,178 

Pupils  Enrolled  for  year  ending  June,  1872 .  6,895 

Pupils  Enrolled  for  year  ending  June,  1871 .  6,560 

Pupils  Enrolled  for  year  ending  June,  1870 .  5,795 

Pupils  Enrolled  for  year  ending  June,  1869 .  5,160 

Pupils  Enrolled  for  year  ending  June,  1868 .  4,949 

Pupils  Enrolled  for  year  ending  June,  1867 .  4,199 

Pupils  Enrolled  for  year  ending  June,  1866 .  3,242 

Pupils  Enrolled  for  year  ending  June,  1865 .  2,533 

Pupils  Enrolled  for  year  ending  June,  1864 .  2,374 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  Schools  for 


year  ending  June,  1874; 

High  School .  303 

Training  School .  17 

Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools . 6419 

-  6,756 


Average  No.  belonging,  year  ending  June,  1873,  5,728 

Average  No.  belonging,  year  ending  June,  1872,  4,676 

Average  No.  belonging,  year  ending  June,  1871,  4,468 

Average  No.  belonging,  year  ending  June,  1870,  3,969 

Average  No.  belonging,  year  ending  June.  1869,  3,549 

Average  No.  belonging,  year  ending  .Tune,  1868,  3,250 

Average  No.  belonging,  year  ending  June,  1867,  2,502 

Average  No.  belonging,  year  ending  June,  1866,  1,753 

Average  No.  belonging,  year  ending  June,  1865,  1,428 

Average  No.  belonging,  year  ending  June,  1864,  1,260 

Average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  Schools 


for  the  year  ending  .Tune,  1874: 

High  School .  285 

Training  School .  17 

Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools . 5981 

-  6,283 


Av  ge  daily  attendance  year  ending  June,  1873,  5,306 

Av’ge  daily  attendance  year  ending  June,  1872,  4,379 

Av’ge  daily  attendance  year  ending  .Tune,  1871,  4,205 

Av’ge  daily  attendance  year  ending  .Tune,  1870,  3,759 

Av’ge  daily  attendance  year  ending  June,  1869,  3,375 

Av’ge  daily  attendance  year  ending  .June,  1868,  3,099 

Av’ge  daily  attendance  year  ending  June,  1867,  2,361 

Av’ge  daily  attendance  year  ending  .Tune,  1866,  1,600 

Av’ge  daily  attendance  year  ending  June,  1865,  1,305 

Av’ge  daily  attendance  year  ending  .Tune,  1864,  1,086 

Average  per  cent,  of  daily  atttmdance  in  all 
the  Schools  for  year  ending  June,  1874: 


High  School .  94 

Training  School .  98 

Intermediate  and  Primary  School .  92 


-  94 

Av.  per  ct.  daily  at’d’ce  year  ending  June,  1873,  92.6 

Av.  per  ct.  daily  at’d’ce  year  ending  June,  1872,  93.6 

Av.  per  ct.  daily  .at’d’ce  year  ending  June,  1871,  94.4 

Av.  per  ct.  daily  at’d’ce  year  ending  June,  1870,  94.7 

Av.  per  ct.  daily  at’d’ce  year  ending  June,  1869,  94.9 

Av.  per  ct.  daily  at’d’ce  year  ending  J  une,  1868,  95.0 

Av.  per  ct.  daily  at’d’ce  year  ending  June,  1867,  94.2 
Av.  per  ct.  daily  at’d’ce  year  ending  June,  1866,  91.2 
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Av.  per  ct.  daily  at’d’ce  year  ending  June,  1865,  92.0 

Av.  per  ct.  daily  at’d’ce  year  ending  June,  1864,  86.0 

Number  of  days  lost  by  irregular  attendance 


in  all  the  Schools : 

For  year  ending  June,  1874 . 97,589 

For  year  ending  June,  1873 .  70,734 

For  year  ending  June,  1872...; .  54,167 

For  year  ending  June,  1871 .  49,904 

For  year  ending  June,  1870 .  42,055 

For  year  ending  .June,  1869 .  33,792 

For  year  ending  June,  1868 .  32,428 

For  year  ending  .June,  1867 .  25,921 

For  year  ending  June,  1866 .  30,413 

For  year  ending  June,  1865 .  23,985 

For  year  ending  June,  1864 .  20,895 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  all  the  Schools ; 

For  year  ending  June,  1874 .  11,887 

For  year  ending  June,  1873 .  10,604 

For  year  ending  June,  1872 .  8,231 

For  year  ending  June,  1871 .  7,251 

For  year  ending  June,  1870 .  2,775 

For  year  ending  June,  1869 .  2,980 

For  year  ending  .June,  1868 .  3,138 

For  year  ending  June,  1867 .  3,245 

For  year  ending  June,  1866 .  5,372 

For  year  ending  June,  1865 .  8,808 

Time  lost  in  all  the  Schools  by  tardiness: 

Hrs.  Min. 

For  year  ending  .Tune,  1874 .  1,416  28 

For  year  ending  June,  1873  .  1,298  52 

For  year  ending  June,  1872 .  940  03 

For  year  ending  June,  1871 .  889  17 

For  year  ending  June,  1870 .  311  36 

For  year  ending  June,  1869 .  348  23 

For  year  ending  June,  1868 .  382  34 

For  year  ending  June,  1867 .  487  21 

For  year  ending  June,  1866 .  1,061  47 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


DATE.  COUSTY.  SDP’t.  PLACE. 

July  13.  LaPorte . James  O’Brien . LaPorte. 

July  20.  Madison . .Joseph  Franklin. ..Ander.son. 

July  27.  Grant . T.  D.  Tharp . Marion. 

Aug.  10.  Clarke . ..A.  C.  Goodwin . Chariest’ wn 

Gibson . W.  T.  Stilwell . Hazleton. 

Aug.  17.  Davies...'.. ..Edward  Wise . Washingt’n 

Hendricks . J.  A.  C.  Dobson . Brownsburg 

Jackson . W.  S.  Swingel . Brownsto'n  i 

.Shelby . Richard  Norris . Shelby ville, 

Sullivan . G.  W.  Register . Sullivan. 

Vanderburgh.. Robert  P.  Hooker.Evansville. 

Washington . A.  A.  Cravens . Salem. 

Aug.  24.  Bartholomew.. J.  M.  Wallace . Columbus. 

Fayette . .J.  L.  Rippetoe . Connersv’le 

Greene . R.  C.  Hilburn . .Bloomfield. 

Montgomery  ...Marion  Clodfelter.Crawfdsv’le 

Morgan . H.  N.  Short., . Martinsv’le. 

Posey . Jas.  B.  Campbell  ..Mt.  Vernon  I 

Putnam . J.  R.  Gordon . Greencastle  ] 

Randolph . C  W.  Paris . Winchester.  ! 

Rush . Wm.  T.  Moflrett....Rushville.  j 

Warren . Charles  M.  Parks. Williamsp’t 

Warwick . C.  W.  Armstrong... Booneville. 

Wayne . T.  C.  Smith . Hagerstown 


STATE  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION 
OF  TEACHERS. 


.JULY  1874. 


ORAUKAR. 

1.  Deflne  an  auxiliary  verb. 

2.  What  is  the  (iilTrrenee  between  a  participle  and  an  adjec¬ 
tive  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  government  in  grammar  ? 

4.  What  is  n finite  verb  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : 

The.se  are  John’s  and  Eliza’s  books 
These  are  -John  and  Eliza’s  books. 

().  Correct  the  tollowing,  giving  reason: 

China  has  a  greater  population  than  any  nation  on  the  earth. 

7.  When  is  a  noun  in  the  absolute  case  r  Give  an  illustration. 

8.  What  distinction  is  there  between  the  properties  and  the 
modifications  of  a  part  of  speech  ? 

9.  An  eternal  now  does  always  last.  Parse  “  now.” 

10.  Analyze  in  full : 

Forgive  us  our  trespasses. 

OBOORAPHV. 

1  What  physical  causes  combine  to  make  New  York  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  .Atlantic  Stales  ? 

2.  What  physical  causes  aid  in  developing  the  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country. 

3.  When  it  is  winter  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  what  season 
is  it  in  the  south  temperate  zone.  Why? 

4.  VV  liy  does  the  night  continue  for  nearly  six  months  in  the 
Polar  regions  ? 

5.  Describe  the  soil  and  name  the  prodnetions  In  the  Gulf 
States. 

6  What  are  the  principal  physical  features  of  Africa. 

7  Give  the  countries  of  Europe  that  lie  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  name  their  respective  capitals. 

8  N.ame  the  countries  of  South  America  washed  by  the 
oceans. 

9.  How  do  you  explain  to  pupils  what  is  meant  by  a  degree  of 
the  earth’s  surface  ? 

10.  How  would  you  explain  the  difference  between  a  circle  and 
a  circumference  ? 

PHYSIOIOQT 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  inspired  and  expired  air? 

2.  What  is  the  usual  temperature  of  the  human  body  ?  Why 
do  not  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  change  that  temperature  f 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  the  nervous  system  ? 

4.  In  what  respect  do  nerves  of  sensation  and  of  motion 
differ  ? 

5.  Give  the  hygiene  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 

D.  3.  HISTORY. 

1.  What  nations  were  the  principal  explorers  and  settlers  of 
the  northern  part  of  North  America  V  Of  the  southern  part  ? 

2.  Why  were  the  Kngltsh  more  successful  than  the  French  or 
Spanish  in  settling  and  peopling  this  country  ? 

3.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Revolutionary  War 

4.  What  were  the  defects  of  the  “Articles  of  Confederation  f” 

5.  To  what  did  the  defects  lead  ? 

6.  Why  did  the  United  States  mike  the  Louisiana  purchase? 

7.  What  is  “  Mason  A  Dixon’s  Line,”  and  why  was  it  estab¬ 
lished  ? 

8.  What  are  the  important  events  in  the  history  of  Mormon- 
ism  ? 

9.  Write  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

10.  Define  History,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  clearly  from  other 
branches. 

THEORY  AKD  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  class  recitation? 

2.  Wlmt  qualities  should  a  teacher  possess  in  order  to  secure 
the  respect  of  his  pnpils  ? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  concert 
recitation  ? 

4  VVhat  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the  interrogative  and 
topical  methods  of  recitation  f 

5  Whit  use  would  you  make  of  the  pictures  in  the  First,  Sec¬ 
ond  an<l  Third  Readers  ?  Explain  fully. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Write  in  words  48704007. 

2  What  is  a  compound  traction  ?  A  complex  fraction  ?  Give 
one  of  each  and  reduce  them  to  simple  fractions. 

3.  Mow  many  bottles  each  holding  l>i  pints  can  be  aile.1  fi'om 
.75  hhd  ?  Give  analysis 

4.  If  a  bin  is  18  feet  long,  9  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  how  many 
bushels  will  it  bold? 

6.  .-state  the  four  problems  in  profit  and  loss. 

6.  Find  the  bank  discount  and  the  proceeds  of  a  note  of  $40u  00 
due  in  three  months  at  12^  per  cent. 

7.  If  4-6  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  12-25  of  a  dollar,  what  will  2  5-0 
yards  cost  ?  Give  analysis . 

8.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  144,  216,  648,  explain  the  process  and 
state  the  principles  on  which  that  process  depends. 

9.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  27.  .54. 108.  .and  explain  as  in  the  8th. 

■10.  Develope  a  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  numbers. 
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Announcements. 

Teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  advertisement  of 
Eldredge  k  Brother,  which  appears  in  the  present 
number. 


Agents  Wanted  1— For  the  Educationist  in  every 
city,  town  and  school  district.  Liberal  terms  to  active 
agents!  Send  for  premium  list,  terms  and  specimen 
copies,  to  the  editors,  Shortbidoe  &  Brown, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  beautiful  and  correct  photograph  of  Louis  Agassiz 
will  be  presented  to  every  old  subscriber  to  the  Educa¬ 
tionist  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber, 
with  the  money  ($1);  or  who  will  renew  his  own  sub¬ 
scription  for  two  years. 

Send  in  your  orders  immediately!  Subscriptions 
can  commence  at  any  time,  except  the  April  and  May 
numbers  of  1873  (Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  I). 


We  will  furnish  the  Educationist  and  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal  for  $3,(K)  a  year. 

The  Educationist,  and  any  one  of  the  following- 
named  periodicals  will  he  sent  one  year,  for  $1.75: 

1.  The  National  Teacher,  or  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  E.  White,  Editor. 

2.  The  National  Normal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  Editor. 

3.  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  Normal,  Ill.  Aaron  Gove 
and  E.  C.  Hewett,  Editors. 

4.  Chicago  Teacher,  Chicago,  J.  Mahony,  Editor. 

5.  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  South  Bend,  Ind.  H. 
A.  Ford,  Editor. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal, with  the  Educationist, $2. 

This  arrangement  is  made  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  our  most  active  teachers  who  desire  to  read 
more  than  one  educational  journal.  All  orders  should 
he  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist. 

Kosencranz’s  “Science  of  Education,  or  Pedagogics 
as  a  System,”  sent  for  a  club  of  four,  or  for  sale  at  |1  50. 

Address,  Editors  Educationist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Every  school  room  should  have  the  Educationist 
School  Mottoes.  Twelve  cards  in  a  set.  Sent  post-paid 
by  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist  upon  receipt  of  85 
cents.  The  following  are  the  mottoes: 

“  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well.” 

“  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company.” 

“  Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform  I” 

“  Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth  !” 

“  The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy !” 

“As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap !” 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  1" 

“Always  ready  r 
“  1  will  never  be  late  1” 

“  By  perseverance  we  overcome  dilBculties  I” 

“  Strive  to  please !  ” 

“  Learn  to  wait  I” 

“  Dare  to  do  right !” 

“  I  can,  if  I  will !” 

“A  fault  confessed  is  half  mended !” 

These  mottoes  are  a  great  hit,  and  any  one  who  once 
gets  them  would  not  be  without  them. 


A  very  rapid,  safe  and  easy  way  to  make  money,  is 
to  procure  territory  to  introduce  the  latest  useful  in¬ 
vention  that  is  wanted  every  day,  by  every  one,  every¬ 
where,  who  has  a  family,  a  full  sized  Sewing  Machine 
with  Table  and  Treadle  for  only  $10,  that  does  the 
same  work  as  a  Machine  you  would  pay  $80  for,  rapid, 
smooth  and  firm,  make  a  seam  so  strong  the  cloth 
will  tear  before  the  stitches  rip  apart.  Eight  new  at 
tacbments  for  all  work  and  the  improved  Button  Hole 
Worker  used  by  us  only.  Agents  only  need  show 
them  in  operation  to  sell  in  every  house  they  enter. 
Thirty  dollars  and  upwards  cleared  daily  by  smart 
agents.  No  such  Machine  was  ever  oflfered  at  any  such 
price.  Thirty-five  thousand  sold  last  year.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  families  use  them.  Demand  increasing 
every  day  where  they  become  known.  Ministers, 
Judges,  Lawyers,  Editors,  Machinists,  Tailors,  &c.,  re¬ 
commend  them  as  perfect.  Rights  given  free  to  first 
applicants.  If  th«  re  is  no  agency  in  your  place,  write 
for  it,  or  buy  a  Machine  for  your  family  or  a  relation; 
there  is  none  better  or  so  cheap.  Machines  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.  Read 
advertisement  beginning  “  $60  saved  in  every  family,” 
in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Address  the  Proprietors, 
Robert  J.  Mulligan  &  Co.,  336  Canalstreet,  New  York. 


OUR  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


.  THE  UFE  OP  THE  EEPBBLIC  ILIPSTKATED. 


By  C.  EDWARDS  LESTER, 

AutAor  of  *'  Olory  and  Shamt  of  England”  “  Th*  Napeitan  Dy- 
nasty,”  "Life  and  PitbUe  Ssrvioes  of  Charles  Sumner,”  do. 

The  Publishers  feel  Justified  in  asserting  that  they  are  olTering  to 
the  world  one  of  the  most  interesting,  comprehensive,  and  valu¬ 
able  books  which  has  yet  been  written  in  this  country. 

No  such  work  exists,  and  it  is  needed  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 

It  unfolds  the  most  brilliant  record  of  achievement  ever  made  by 
a  nation. 

It  covers  the  most  interesting  century  in  the  history  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  will  be  the  first  guide-book  of  American  progress  yet 
produced. 

It  will  be  a  permanent  treasure-house  of  the  trophies  of  National 
Glory,  and,  as  a  text- book  for  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  will 
combine  History,  Geography,  Political  Economy,  and  a  Course  of 
Reading,  all  bound  in  the  chain  oi  fascinating  narration. 

It  will  embrace  the  chief  fruits  of  the  literary  labors  of  the  life¬ 
time  of  a  thoroughly  American  Author,  who  has  written  with  such 
power  on  National  themes.  The  work  is  in  glowing  style;  and 
while  no  important  fact  of  our  history  is  omitted,  it  never  grows 
tedious  by  detail,  nor  dull  by  generalization. 

OUK  First  Hundred  Tesrs  will  be  printed  in  the  finest  Library 
historic  style;  and  will  be  issued  in  twelve  monthly  mrts,  of  M 
or  more  pages  each,  making,  when  completed,  July  4, 1875,  an  ele¬ 
gant  royal  Svo  volume,  of  about  POO  pages.  Being  absolutely  a 
subscription  book,  it  can  be  had  only  through  our  authorized  can¬ 
vassing  agents,  who  will  deliver  the  parts  to  subscribers  every 
month,  and  collect  fifty  cents,  the  subscription  price. 

Every  Teacher  in  the  United  States  can  secure  this  valuable 
work,  aud  a  vear’s  profitable  employment  that  will  not  interfere 
with  their  school  duties,  by  addressing,  for  specimen  pages  and 
terms, 

U.  S.  PUBLISHING  CO., 

13  University  Place, 

NEW  YORK . 


I* _ BVCiUEYi:  BELI.  FOUNDBT. 

MMUhed  In  1837. 

Soperlor  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin, 
B  nountedwIUitbebettRotaryHaiig- 
■  Inga.  ISr  Chunha,  Sdkools.  Arms, 
A^loriu,  Cmt  Hmua,  Km  Alarms, 
^^^Toamr  Clocks,  CMmes,  etc.  Pullg 
*  Warranted. 

lllBstraiai  Catalogne  seat  Frae. 
TANDCCEB  dfc  TIIT, 
Mlaadl0tBul8asaadBt.,ClaslBBad. 
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New  and  Valuable  Text  Books 


FBOH  THX  PRESS  OF 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO 

New  York. 


GUYOT’S  PHYSOAL  GEOGEAPHY. 

Tbe  publishers  of  Guyot's  unrivalled  series  of  Geographies 
are  gratified  to  announce  that  this  masterpiece  of  the  great 
author  is  now  ready.  Price,  for  examination,  $1.36. 


Feller's  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Written  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series  by  Prof.  8.  H.  Peabody 
of  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

This  book  combines  Hental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  is  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  in  definitions  and  rules  and  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  such  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  other  business  men  have  to  solve. 


SHELDON’S  READERS. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  Normal  School, 
New  York. 

Superbly  illustrated  and  adapted  to  both  tbe  Phonic  and 
Fora  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Simple  facts  in  natural 
science  taught  in  natural  child  language. 


OUR  NEW  BOOKS. 


Language  Lessons  for  Beginners. 

By  Prof  Jdo  S.  Hart.  L.  L.  D.  A  simple,  practical  and  rational 
introduction  te  the  study  of  Grammar.  Price,  30  cents.  A  sam¬ 
ple  copy  of  this  book  for  examination  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher 
in  the  United  States,  without  charge,  on  receipt  of  a  ten  cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage,  &c. 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

By  Prof.  Jno.  8.  Hart,  L.  L.  D.  A  book  that  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  teachers  who  want  an  English  Grammar  that  can  be 
used  with  satisfaction,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  Price,  90  cents. 
Half  price  to  teachers  for  examination. 

Three  Thousand  Practice  Words. 

By  Prof.  J.  Willis  Westlake,  A.  M.,  State  Normal  School,  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.  Contains  lists  of  Familiar  Words  olten  mis-spelled, 
Difiicult  Words,  Homophonus  Words,  Words  often  Confounded, 
Rules  for  Spelling.  &c.  It  is  a  book  that  every  teacher  wants. 
Handsomely  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  crimson  edges.  Price,  60 
cents.  Sent  to  teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

By  Prof.  Jno.  S.  Hart,  L  I..  D.  Just  the  book  to  place  in  the  bands 
01  every  future  voter.  Should  be  taught  in  every  school.  Price, 
60  cents.  Half  price  to  teachers  for  examination. 

Descriptive  Circulars  of  the  above  sent  to  any  address  on  ap¬ 
plication,  accompanied  by  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Please  Address, 

ELBEESGE  &  BEOTHEB, 

No.  n  N.  ScTCDtb  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


WIIililAMS  &  BUTUSBIiAND’B 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 

The  patented  form  of  these  books  is  such  that  they  take  a 
small  amount  of  desk  room  and  the  page  not  in  use  is  turned 
from  tbe  pupil  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 


Gniot’s  Geographies,  i'elter’s  Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s  Philosophy,  Cooley’s  Chemistry, 

Tenny’s  Natural  Histories, 

Hadley ’s  Aessous  in  I.an{tua|te,  &c.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
aVDesoriptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always 
be  had  on  application.  Address 

TIi'02y4[.AS  CH  AE-XiES 

Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

13R  State  Street,  Chicago 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  Publishers.  New  York 


Teachers’  National  Bureau, 

Orfifaxtlzed  1871. 

Bt  Rev,  C.  Conforth,  A.  M.,  and  J.  N.  Beistle,  A.  M. 

A  prompt  and  reliable  means  of  communication  between 
School  Officers  and  Teachers. 

I.  Persons  wishing  to  secure  experienced  teachers  for  schools  of  any 
grade,  assisted,  free  of  charge,  by  applying  to  the  *'  Bureau.’* 

3.  Well-qualified  teachers  wanting  positions  for  next  session  should 
write  at  once  for  our  “Teachers'  Application  Blank.” 

Send  stamp  for  explanatory  circulars  containing  tes¬ 
timonials  and  endorsements  of  leading  educators  and 
teachers.  Address 

Teachers’  National  Bureau,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


‘‘The  Coming  Series.” 

MONROE’S 

SERIES  OF 

School  Readers. 


I.  Monroe’s  First  Reader,  -  $0.30 

II.  Monroe’s  Second  Reader,  -  .50 

III.  Monroe’s  Third  Reader,  -  -  .75 

IV.  Monroe’s  Fourth  Reader,  -  l.oo 

V.  Monroe’s  Fifth  Reader,  -  -  1.25 

VI.  Monroe’s  Sixth  Reader,  -  1.50 


By  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

These  books  are  superior  to  any  readers  now  published.  The  Seric.s  is  so 
arranged  that  the  First,  Second,  Tlilra  and  Fifth  Readers 
form  an  Abrldg^ed  C'onrse,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  ot 
ungrnded  schools  in  the  smaller  towns. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Address,  CHICAGO  :  3SS  Wabasli  Avenne. 

S.  BELDEN,  Sup't. 

F.  D.  NEWBERRY,  Traveling  Agent  for  Indiana. 


StendollarstendollarstendollarstendollarstendollarstendollarstendollarstendollarS* 
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viioa  N3J.  'SRviioa  Nax 

$60  SAVED  S 

IN  EVERY  FAMILY.  2 

Hale  and  Fetnale  Agents  clear  $30  per  day  easy.  Outfits  and  ^ 
onnty  rights  granted  fi'ee.  O 

Wonderful  AcfaiieTement.  O 

New  lUTemion.  KiUteet  Style.  Z 

A  III 

1.AKGE  SIZE 

Family  ff) 

SEWING  MACHINE,  ^ 

W  ith  TABLE  ^ 

and  TREADLE  J 

COMPLETE.  _| 
ONLT  TEN  DOLLARS.  O 

The  snccessfnl  invention,  and  prodnction  of  the  0n.T  Fnu.  SizsD  Q 
eally  good  Sewing  Machine  for  less  than  $50,  that  operates  by  y 

Faot  Power*  m 

PaiZs  MsDaLS,  PbbiiiumS,  Diplomas,  Awaans  or  Heut,  Hoeob-  }** 
LBLB  Hnmor,  &c.,  Ac.,  P* 

Over  all  Otlsers. 

The  last  asefhl  invention  to  render  the  difficnUies  of  sewing  less  B 
ahorions.  ^ 

The  new  and  improved  patented  ^ 

Button  Hole  Worker,  j 

he  enlmination  of  perfect  mechanical  accuracy,  practical  skill  q 
ind  utility,  with  beauty,  strength  and  durability  combined.  A  ^ 
long  required  Labor  Saver.  Q 

8  New  Patented  Sewinir  Macltine  Z 

ATTACH  MEN  TS.  m 

irith  which  over  seventeen  diitbuiit  kieds  of  beautiful  sewings,  |~ 
Panot.  Elabobate,  ObnahbiitaL,  Ihtbioatb,  Fimk.  Plain  and  JT 
Stbono,  can  be  done  with  perfect  ease  and  rapidit}-  by  those  who  W 
•EVBB  SAW  a  sewing  machine  before.  Oub  new  attachnents  have  C 
genuine  mebit  that  command  immediate  sales.  They  are  the  most  ^ 
ralnable  adjuncts  ever  patented  to  advance  the  usefulness  of  Sew-  ^ 
Ing  Machines,  and  are  adjustable  to  all  otheb  good  machines,  wf 
squally  as  well  as  our  own.  Without  them  no  machine  can  be 
perfect.  Sold  sepabate  ir  desibed,  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  Q 
9ld  styles  used  by  all  other  machines.  m 

Our  New  Machine  2 

is  larger  than  some  of  the  $80  machines.  Will  do  every  descrip- 
tion  of  sewing.  Hem,  Fell,  Tcce,  Sean.  Quilt,  Bbaid,  Cobd,  Bind 
Batbeb,  Rupple,  Sbibb,  Pleate.  Fold,  Scollop,  Roll.  Emeboideb,  ^ 
Run  up  Bbe adtbs.  Ac.,  &c.  W ill  sew  anttbibo  a  needle  will  go  O) 
rHBOuoB  M  AKES  THE  STRONGEST  STITCH  KNOWN,  so  STBONG  A* 
that  the  CLOTH  WILL  TEAR  before  the  seam  will  rip  apart.  Has  ^ 
self-adjusting  straight  needle,  reliable,  accurate  feed,  direct  mo-  ^ 
tion.  no  complication  of  useless  cogs  or  cams  to  oil  or  get  out  of  .1 
order,  is  silent,  easy  working,  light  running,  very  rapid,  smooth  J 
and  correct,  quickly  understood  and  easily  managed.  Q 

*  The  inventors  of  those  excellent  machines  can  be  relied  upon  ^ 
as  upright  and  responsible  men,  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  U 
and  patronage  of  our  Christian  readers.  —  “  Northern  Church  2 
Standard,”  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27th.  ly 

Order*  ReceiTedy  ^ 

and  machines  promptly  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  Q) 
foilowing  cash  prices :  ^ 

SINGLE  MACHINES,  for  samples  or  private  use,  plain  ^ 

styles,  with  %  adjustable  extension  TABLE  and  ^ 

T^ADLE,  famished  with  equipments  ready  for  ^ 

MACHINES  with  extea  pine  Table .  15  “  Q 

MACHINES  with  Table  and  Covee .  20  ”  ru 

MACHINES  with  enclosed  Table  BALE  CABINET  sttle  ...  80  “  “ 

MACHINES  with  enclosed  Table  PULL  CABINET  bttle....  40  “  2 

The  machines  at  $10  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  a  highei^  111 
price,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  at  $10  have  plain  bnl  ^ 
neat  Table  and  Treadle,  while  those  of  a  higher  price  are  oma-  m 
mental,  with  elaborate  and  costly  polished  black  walnut.  m 

Tables  with  covers,  enclosed  cases,  and  cabinet  style.  ^ 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGES  made  for  packing  or  shipping  to  ANY  M 
PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  Special  cebtipicate  for  nvE  teabs  J 
with  every  machine.  Specimens  of  sewing,  illustbated  oiboc-  a 
LABS,  with  numerous  recommendations,  wholesale  cash  prices,  ? 
EXTBAOBDiNABT  INDUCEMENTS  to  sgents,  &c.,  mailed  free.  Exclus-  W 
ive  control  of  Tebeitobt  given  gratis  to  capable  and  energetic  Q 
agents,  merchants,  store  keepers.  Ac.,  who  will  travel  or  open  v 
agencies  and  exhibit  the  wonderful  mebits  of  our  machines  in  ^ 
their  localities,  and  solicit  orders.  Ill 

OUTFITS  and  COUNTY  RIGHTS  given  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  k 
u  An  nneqnaled,  quick  and  honest  money-making  business  for  m 
male  and  female  canvassers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.— Christian  fS 
Index,  N.  Y.,  Jan  6th.  K 

Cash  Reuilttances  M 

must  be  made  in  Post  Office  Honey  Orders,  or  Bank  Drafts  made  J 
pavable  to  our  order  in  New  York.  Registered  Letters  or  by  Ex- 
PBESS  at  our  risk.  A 

All  Orders  and  Communications  must  be  addressed  to  ^ 

ROBERT  J.  MULLIGAN  A  CO.,  5 

386  Caual  Street,  N.  Y.  ^ 
General  Manufacturers )  lU 

of  Machinery.  1  ^ 

oiiviioa  Nax  ‘suviioa  Nax 


Z)  AM  Z  S  W  Z  lat  ZZ  E  ZZ, 

Inventor,  Sole  Manufacturer  and  Proprietor  of 

Wilder’s  Liquid  Slating, 

BLUE,  GREEN,  BLACK,  &c. 

Indestructible  Blackboard  Tablets^ 

TABLETS  FOR  CRAYON  DRAWING, 

Slated  Paper,  Slated  Building  Paper, 
or  Rough  and  Ready, 

OFFICE,  FAMILY  AND  SCHOOL  BLACHBOABDS 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


1^/7 j/i.tw.yi  i  juf  t it tu'rf2^^ 
,,  '.'fL’Piyj'TT.uY  '  ■ 

tCR  VOSS  ..  .  I 

;  .1.  >■ 

t  .)rr,  'rJll  t(ft(  ,  •• 

273  RANDOLPH  ST  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Trade  Mark,  Registered  Oct.  31, 1871. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  and 
in  all  the  leading  Schools  and  Universities 
throughout  the  country. 

I  am  at  all  times  prepared  to  contract  for  the  making  of  Black¬ 
board  SiirtMces,  Bluck.  Green,  Blur.  &c  ,  on  new  or  old  walle,  and 
lor  thi-  perfect  and  tKorowgK  renoeation  of  old  Blackboard*  that 
have  become  defaced,  or  too  smooth  and  glossy  fur  use,  in  every 
section  of  the  American  Continent.  All  work  is  done  under  my 
pereonal  twpervUion,  and  warranted  to  wear  as  long  as  do  the 
walls  on  which  the  slated  surface  is  made. 


Price,*  6  cent*  per  square  foot,  aad  all  materl* 
als  furnlHhed. 


Boards  of  Education  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  purchase 
Blackboard  Material  or  have  Blackboard  Surfaces  made  or  re¬ 
paired,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  correspond  and  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  ns;  we  can  thus  offer  them  the  iieneflt  of  a  eery  liberal 
discount. 

WE  EMPLOY  NO  AOENTS. 

Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  all  colors.  Descriptive  Circulars, 
containing  Prices,  References,  Ac.,  sent  free  on  application. 

Address— 

J.  DAVIS  WILDER, 

273  West  Bandolph  Street, 

CHICAGO. 


E.  N.  FRESHMAN, 

CI90  West  Fourth  St.i  ^ 

ITTCIIN3SrA-TI,  V-/*5 

Is  Aathorlsed  to  Coatraet  for  Advertfslns  la  this 
Paper. 

Estihatks  Fcrnishid  Fro.  Sind  forIa^Cibodlae. 


^  cos 

3EI.JLSe 


Pnis  ioitBd,  low  prlooA,  warrasud  acalatt  te«akoC«u 

blfWQoaoontatatDgfbll  partlcuiRni.  priooa,  Me.,  Mntfreo.  ^ 

UTXYMB  MAinffr  AOTUiWO  OO*  OmoinnsUA 


